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“LONDON & NORTH WESTERN AND 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS. 


SUMMER SERVICE OF TRAINS TO SCOTLAND. 


™ Glasgow.—In addition to the Day Express Trains leaving Euston at 
5.15 A.M. 7-15 A.M. and 10.0 A.M., an afternoon Express with Dir ling 
Saloons for first-class pass engers attacl hed, leaves Euston Station at 2.0 P.M. 
for Glasgow, arriving in that city at11.0 P.M, Passengers by this train can 
reach Edinburgh at 10.50 P.M, Aberdeen at 3.5 A.M., and Inverness at 
6.10 A.M. 

The 8.0r.M. Highland and Aberdeen Express is running 
every week night (except Saturdays) and also on Sundays. 

Ballater and braemar. The 8.0 p.M. Train from Euston is due 
to arrive at Aberdeen at 8.5 A.M., giving ample time for Preakfast at the 
Refreshment Rooms, or at “the Great North of Scotland Railway Co.'s 

Jace Hotel (which adjoins the Station), before Passengers proceed by the 
9.30 A.M. Mail either in the direction of Inverness or for Ballater and the 
Dees ide line. 

Special arrangements have been made for a Coach to leave Ballater for 
Braemar in connection with the Deeside train during the summer 

An additional train at 9.0 P.M. is now run for k ‘dinbur; gh, Perth, Aber- 
deen, and the Southern portion of the Highland Line. 

Gourock and the Clyde.—The extension to Gourock of the 
Caledonian Company's Glasgow and Greenock Line forms the most ex- 
peditious route to all the we itering- _ s on the Firth of Clyde and West 
Highlands, and Highlands of Scotland. ‘The trains run direct on to the 
New Pier and alongside the Steamers. 

The Down Day Express leaving Euston at 10.0 A.M., arriving at Gourock 
7.45 P.M., has a direct connection to the Firth of Clyde. 

rhe 8.50 P.M. from Euston, due at Gourock 7.55 A.M., will be found 
the most convenient night train from London. 


NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Via Carlisle, Stranraer, and Larne.—D. ~ Service is now in 
ope ration to Belfast and the North of Ireland, véa Carlisle, Stranraer, and 
Larne. Passengers leaving London (Euston) at 8.0 P.M. (Saturdays 
excepted) arrive in Belfast at 9.10 A.M. Sleeping Saloons are run on 
the 8.0 P.M. Express. 

Day Service.—An additional Week Day Service is now given to 
Belfast via Stranraer in connection with the 10.0 A.M. from London 
(Euston), arriving at Belfast at 1o.25 P.M. 

In the opposite direction a train leaves Belfast at 9.5 A.M., arriving at 
Larne at 9.45 A.M. A Steamer for Stranraer will leave at 9.53, which is 
due to arrive at Stranraer Harbour at 12.23, connecting with the train 
leaving the Harbour Station at 12.30 noon, arriving at Euston Station at 
10,50 P.M. 

For further particulars see the Company’s Time Bills. 
G. FINDLAY, General Manager, L. & N. W. Ry. 
AUGUST 1892. J. THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Ry. 
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y C. T. DENT. 
With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD 
EK. MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, 
H, G. WILLINK, 
and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS, 
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NOW READY. 


SONG 


OF 


THE SWORD, 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


THE 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Foolscap Sv, xii and 104 pp. 


Piinted by T. & A. ConsTABLE on special paper with rough edges 


PRICE 5s. NET. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—'‘There is fancy, there is 


imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would 
kindle the dullest and most sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered felicities 
of style and dictation. You read the book ina glow; you close it with a 
sigh of content.’ 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a 
masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘Mr. Henley by sheer 
sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transmutes into poetry 
the commonest facts of life.’ 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose 
calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap 
in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition 
of himself.’ 


THE GLOBE says:—‘A good deal of rough literary power 
; 3ut the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and 
by affectation.’ 


THE BOOKMAN says :—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntaries,” in 
short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and 
novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ 


THE TABLET says :—‘ There has been no verse published of 


late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.’ 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:—‘A poet 
existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences ; 
- +. an artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out of 
the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms in 
another, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
thumb.’ 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 
page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :— It is indeed seldom that 


one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make him think, and to make him 
feel, as in the ‘‘ Song of Sword ”.’ 


LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 
verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 
majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down throug the ancient Strand.” ’ 


THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—‘ The ode-like 


measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an organ, 
weaving impassioned strains.’ 


THE ACADEMY says :—‘ A veritable virtuoso, a past master 


of his craft... .. These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 


THE SPECTATOR says :—‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 
or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in workman- 
ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to Mr. 
Henley's former work.’ 


THE TIMES says :—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 








Messrs. WARD & DOWNEY’S Lis 
GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 


Personal and Traditional Memories —Social, Literary, 
Artistic. 


With more than 100 Portratts. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘FLEMISH INTERIORS,’ 





2 vols., royal 8vo, 42s. [On Monday, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: 


A Biography. 
With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some 
Illustrative Reproductions thereof. 
By FRANCIS A. GERARD. 
I vol. 15s. [Next seek. 


————__— 


COMEDY AND COMEDIANS IN POLITICS, 
By the COUNTESS HUGO. 2s. 6d. 


CLUB CAMEOS. Demy 8vo, 2s. 64d. 
ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By Jons 


AUGUSTUS O'SHEA, Author of ‘ Leaves from the Life of a 
Special Correspondent.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
‘A most enjoyable and companionable book.'— 7ru/h. 
‘Two delightful volumes.’—Dasly Jelegraph. 
. \ bo »k So lively in tone as these 
vouchsafed to us every day.’—orning Post. 


, , . 
kKoundabout Recollection 


FATE IN ARCADIA: and other Poems. 


By E. J. EtxLis. With 24 Illustrations by the Author. 
7s. 6d. Large Paper, with 10 additional Illustrations, 215, 
[Now ready. 

‘ The most striking poem, however, in the volume isthe one that describes 
the survival of Christ's human nature after its Divine counterpart had 
returned to heaven, ‘The theology is unsound, but the skill and the force 
with which Mr. Ellis has worked out his thoughts are unquestionable.’ 

Literary World. 


‘‘* Eros‘ is a virile conception, strongly handled." —Zhe Artist 





MRS, FENWICK MILLER’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting 


Women. I cp. 5vo, 5s. 
‘Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.’ —Das/y Chron 
‘They are ample, suggestive, and neatly finished—-turned off with t 


literary skill.’ —Gdode. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOLY WEDLOCK.’ 


HONOURS EASY. By C. T.C. James. 3 _ 


\ ow 
t r 





NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM WESTALL, 


BEN CLOUGH. By Wittiam Westait. 1 vol. 6s. 


ow A 


IN THE TILTYARD OF LIFE. By Hew 


NEWILL. 1 vol. 6s. [Now ready. 


IN FOOL’S PARADISE. by Ul. B. Fisiay 


KNIGHT, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Mr. Finlay Knight says a smart thing almost as often as a disagret ible 
one. With those who like a rather reckless, racy, and audacious kind ol 
humotr, the book will pass.’—A ¢henaum. 

‘Quite one of the most fascinating books I have come across for a long 
time: The descriptions in this exceedingly amusing and prettily patheti 


story are as good as the dialogue.’— 7he Hawk. — 
‘Among the strongest of the one-volume novels which have lately ap- 
peared. ‘The faults are those common to a first work—a_ certain lavi “< 


youl 


of good things not necessary to the story, and a want of connection al 
the whole.’—Daily News. 


GEORGE WARING’S CHOICE. By Fras 


BARON. I vol. 6s. 
‘ The character drawing is skilful, the style good, and the story itself con 
vincing.’— Daily Chronicle. : , 
‘George Waring’s Choice ” is vigorously written and faithfully realistic. 
—Morning Post, 


INFELIX. 
WARD & DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


—— 


3y Lady Dunrze. 38. 6d. — [ Sept. 15- 
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NOTES 


Tne advance of the Russians is causing great excitement 
at Kabul, and some anxiety in India. The T’zar’s Govern- 
ment continues to assure Lord Rosebery that, in despatch- 
ing an expedition to the Pamirs, it had no end in view 
but scientific exploration. Colonel Jonoff, who provoked 
the recent skirmish at Sama Tash, has sent in his report. 
His force consisted, he says, of nineteen Cossacks. He 
forgets to add that (though this may have been the num- 
ber of men actually engaged) he had in the immediate 
neighbourhood three separate detachments, numbering in 
all, it is said, two thousand men. And he intends, in 
the interests of science, to winter on the plateau. There 
has been no violation of Afghan territory, our ingenuous 
colonel contends, because Sama Tash was until quite lately 
held by the Chinese. And, of course, the Chinese being 
expelled, it was only just that he should assault the 
Afghans. Nevertheless, the Chinese Minister at St. 
Petersburg is, most ungratefully, demanding his immediate 
withdrawal. The Russians, in reply, are claiming the 
whole of the Pamirs, as part of the inheritance of the 
Khans of Khokand. But (to say nothing of the annexa- 
tion of Yakoob Bey) on this showing Bokhara itself 
should be British, because it once belonged to the Great 
Mogul. Abdur Rahman, for his part—and the world in 
general, and our Indian public in particular—expects us 
to resent these encroachments; which, whether they be 
technically on Chinese territory or not, are, of course, a 
direct move upon our dominions, intended as a blow to 
our prestance, and to shake the fidelity of our vassals. The 
Ameer is preparing to resist any Russian aggression in 
Shignan or Roshan, of which, for the moment, there is 
probably little fear: and he declares himself willing to 
abide by any action we may take. For the rest, the 
Hazaras are still giving him trouble: and he is anxious to 
see our promised expedition in the Kuram Valley. That 
he shall have forthwith. But as for his North-East fron- 
tier? Well, Lord Rosebery has a reputation to make: 
and the Indian Government is bettering our communica- 
tions with Gilgit. 


Proressor Vambiry has contributed to the New Review 
and to The Daily Graphic, certain articles on the situation. 
The Chinese, he says, cannot allow the Russians to seize 
the Little Pamir, for the simple reason that Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan would be hemmed in on three sides by 
Cossack and Mohammedan populations, constantly incited 
by Russian secret agents against the rule of their heathen 
masters, and would become a standing menace to the 
authorities in Kashgar. And, as to England, since her 
territory is the ultimate goal of the planned aggression, 
she is the party most interested in the whole matter, 
and she will be the least inclined to permit to Russia 
the approach to any part of Chitral, Hunza, and 
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Gilgit, or to passes in the Hindu Kush, through which 
her rival may threaten her position, create a new basis of 
attack in time of war, and undermine the influence which 
she has so laboriously acquired over the unruly elements 
in the frontier districts of India. The present Russian 
goal is the Baroghil Pass: for, having secured the routes 
by Penjdeh to Herat, and by Kerki and kilif to Kabul, 
she is anxious to have a third line of approach. But, from 
whatever side the Pamir question be viewed, there is no 
doubt that it means aggression in the most unquestionable 
form. No wonder (says Professor Vambéry) if we ask— 
Quousque tandem Russia abutere patientia nostra ? 





Mr. GLapstone has already shown that though his ‘ fol- 
lowers’ propose himself disposes. Otherwise there might 
be some danger of legislation on the Newcastle lines. 
Mr. Howell, for instance, has prepared a Reform Bill 
whose attractions include the payment of members, and 
the charging of all candidates’ expenses upon the rates, 
quinquennial parliaments, the abolition of canvassing, 
and an alteration in the system of registration. For- 
tunately Mr. Gladstone being master of a sort of majority 
and too old to look forward to other general elections, to 
say nothing of ‘roping’ it, does not require to bribe his 
flock with offers of £400 a year. Mr. Mather, another 
Gladstonian, has solved the Eight-Hour difficulty. With 
him, it is said, are ‘influential Members of Parliament’ 
and some of the Union leaders. He proposes that the 
Unions shall by resolution of the majority fix their own 
hours, such resolutions to have the force of a statute. 
There is to be some pretence at a conference with the 
employers. The latest development of the Eight-Hour 
movement—a proposed bill for weavers and cotton-spinners 
—seems to have alarmed some people. But the truth is 
that, thanks to Mr. Mckinley and foreign competition, 
the textile trades are at present in such plight that the 
majority of the operatives would be glad to get eight hours 
work in the day. 


Tue insubordinate postal officials, like the Irish evieted 
tenants, have been taught the lesson that Gladstonian 
sympathy and Gladstonian support are by no means the 
same thing. As the Irish Secretary has declined to 
undertake what his friends had declared would be the first 
act of a Gladstonian Government, so has the Postmaster- 
General refused ‘ to reinstate in the Service officers who 
have been dismissed by his predecessors for conduct 
directly subversive of discipline.’ Being a true Glad- 
stonian, however, he is not content to let well alone, and 
so he reserves ‘to himself the right to consider on its 
merits the general question of the position of the servants 
of the Post Office in respect to the Parliamentary fran- 
chise.’ Of course, this commits him to nothing, but still 
it tends to foster agitation in the postal staff. 





T. ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hore, THE LINK. 

Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter Tariff after Ist October. W. Rusack, Proprietor anc 
Manager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: ‘Rusack,’ St. Andrews. 
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Tue Marquis de Morés has been acquitted of the 
murder of Captain Mayer, who fell in one of the most 
discreditable duels on record. It is only just to say that 
the Marquis was exonerated from the charge of having 
chosen heavy swords, knowing the weakness of his 
opponent's right arm. But it is certain that he had 
bragged of his intention to have a Jewish corpse ; certain 
also that the unfortunate officer behaved as a gentleman 
under circumstances which ought even by the French 
code to have averted a meeting. Morés accused 
Captain Mayer of bad faith in publishing the articles 
of a duel which had arisen out of one of the many 
libels upon Jewish bankers and officers, issued by the 
notorious Drumont; and challenged him. Mayer was 
innocent, but accepted the gage, with the result that the 
very moderately endowed Zimri who slew him may thank 
his stars that on certain points French justice is—French. 
The business has not been improved by its sequel. Captain 
Foa, the officer who had published the minutes, was so 
offended by his exposure at the trial that he challenged 
his former ally, Lieutenant Trochu., But the Lieutenant's 
commander forbade the business to go further, and Captain 
Foa saw no unfitness in making a scene at mess, which 
ended in his being kicked out. 





Tue German press is still much exercised as to the 
forthcoming Army Bills. Next to nothing is known of 
their purport, and absolutely nothing of the date of their 
introductions ; but a curtailment of the three years’ system 
is regarded as inevitable, and Liberal journalism is setting 
itself to compass that end by violent language. Further, 
the Kaiser's utterance has given the Opposition a point of 
attack: namely, that a two years’ period will not be 
accepted unless the Reichstag consent to increased grants. 
Under the circumstances Count Caprivi will be well- 
advised in postponing the measures until the expiration of 
the present Septennate in ‘94. Just now he has no 
stable majority; for the Cartel coalition upon which 
Bismarck relied has been dissolved by the agitation 
against the Education Bi!l. The National Liberals show 
signs, in fact, of making common cause with the Radicals ; 
in which case the Chancellor must perforce depend upon 
the Conservative and Clerical vote. Still Herr von 
Bennigsen, the leaderof the first group, has never turned 
a deaf ear to the call of patriotism, and judicious manage- 
ment should win him back to the side of order. But 
time and a conciliatory poliey are essential. 





Tue commencement of the Assam-Chittagong railway 
has prompted the Pioneer to rather wild speculations as to 
the future of Eastern Bengal. Once the district was 
popular with the service, chiefly for its sport. Fifteen 
years ago, however, there were few roads, and in the 
rains water-carriage was a necessity. In the dry season, 
men-porters carried bazar produce across the plains from 
village to village: nor was there labour to make roads. 
Then local boards were established, and set to build 
causeways and embankments, and steamers began to ply 
on the rivers. The country was always rich. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the railway will effect such 
wonders as the substitution of Chittagong for Calcutta for 
the headquarters of the tea and jute trades. The moral of 
the development is that thanks to British order and enter- 
prise we may soon see two flourishing ports instead of 
one. 





Tue Buffalo railway strike has collapsed, but fresh 
Labour troubles have arisen in other parts of the States. 
Switchmen on the New Orleans and North Eastern Rail- 
road have fired upon and wounded two men who remained 
at their posts. A new start has been given to the dispute 
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in the Pittsburg iron trade by the men employed by the 
Schoenbergen Speer Company striking for higher wages, 
Curious facts are being brought to light by the inquiry 
into the Homestead riots. The strikers organised 4 
Provisional Government of their own, and usurped the 
functions of the law courts, the police, and the military, 
besides exercising powers that are not tolerated in any 
civilised country. They had, says Major-General Snow. 
den, officers, magistrates, and a Council of Ten. Citizens, 
arrested without warrant, were brought before an Adyi. 
sory Committee, and sentenced to fine, exile, or other 
punishment. The press was gagged, and its representa- 
tives compelled to wear badges—‘like convicts.’ The 
officials of the State were suppressed, and the troops of 
the State resisted: the strikers ‘committed murder and 
then made war’; and they were not starving men, but men 
who objected to work at fifteen dollars a day, who, some 
of them, lived in handsome houses, ‘with pianos and 
libraries, bought with money advanced by the Demo- 
crat-Millionaire, and possessed of real estate worth 35,000 
dollars. If the kind of thing witnessed at Homestead, 
says Major-General Snowden, be not put down ‘at the 
point of the bayonet,’ the United States will be confronted 
by worse than Secession itself. 





Some months ago the danger to the country from the 
immigration of infected aliens was set forth in these 
columns. The Local Government Board has issued an 
order which enables the medical officer of every seaport 
to forbid the landing of persons ‘in a filthy or otherwise 
unwholesome condition’ unless he be assured that they 
can remain under supervision. But, as Sir Blundell Maple 
has shown, this order is absolutely worthless once the alien 
has landed. Thus three persons who disembarked from 
the Peregrine were taken to an_hospital—where one 





died on Wednesday morning—after having spent some 
time in the City Road: and others have reached Hammer- 
smith, landing at Gravesend from the plague-stricken 
Gemma. Sailors, too, have been discharged at Shields and 
Grimsby from unhealthy ships and afterwards fallen victims 
to the disease. The Russians taken from Leith to 
Glasgow were enough to infect the whole of Scotland. 
Again: in many ports the enforcement of the order is 
difficult, if not impossible. What we require at present is 
such a prohibition of destitute immigration as Mr. Lowther 
advocated the other night. If necessary, men from the 
navy might easily be drafted to patrol the rivers and ports 
and otherwise assist the police in the prevention of such 
scandals as that perpetrated by the //e/ene, which slipped 
away from Dover and tried to discharge at Gravesend, On 
Tuesday three hundred Jews from an infected district left 
Odessa for England and four hundred follow them next 
week : these must be sent home again. The matter is not 
to be considered in the light of sentimentalities about a 
free country: we have to think of our own safety. 


Tue Dean of St. Asaph will in future know the Church 
Defence platform little, if at all. For he will be more im- 
portant, if less conspicuous, in the Welsh world as Principal 
of Lampeter College. Few men deserve better of their 
countrymen than the Dean, as he has waged stout 
war against the intolerance and the indecencies of the 
Welsh Liberationist. And he has shown to prejudice 
and bigotry what to sober-minded men is the real 
philosophic justification alike of the connection between 
Church and State and the ecclesiastical unity of England 
and Wales. The opponents of English rule in Wales 
have never answered him, and they could not—or they 
would. For, were a defence of their actions possible, 
assuredly they are not the men able to make it. 
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Tur Maybrick nuisance is persistent: a petition has 
been presented to the Queen, signed by American ladies, 
including Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Blaine. It argues that 
there is some doubt whether the convict did or did not 
administer arsenic to her husband, and asks (somewhat 
illogically) for her pardon and release. One statement is 
absolutely false: to wit, that the highest medical and 
scientific authorities declare Mr. Maybrick’s symptoms to 
have been incompatible with arsenic poisoning. Now, 
setting aside the extreme indecency of dating such a 
document from the ‘Executive Mansion, Washington,’ 
it is just as well that these ladies and their like should know 
that the convict Maybrick was legally and duly tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. The proof was 
morally but not absolutely strong enough to hang her. 
Therefore she was reprieved: and there the matter should 
end. These constant appeals for amnesties at every change 
of Government should be disallowed. 





Messrs. Hewitt and Palairet triumphantly cut a record 
inthe match between Somerset and Yorkshire. They had 
scored 346 at the fall of the first wicket in an incred- 
ibly short time and thus passed the record set up a 
decade ago by Messrs. I. D. Walker and Alfred Lyttelton. 
But the match remained unfinished, and Yorkshire, after 
their opponents had made 529 runs, escaped with a draw. 
The match between Notts and Lancashire produced an 
even more startling sensation. In the second innings, 
Shrewsbury, Gunn, and the full strength of what promised 
to be Champion County, succumbed to the bowling of 
Mold for 50 runs. Of course Mold was in amazingly good 
form, and the ground was an immense aid, but neverthe- 
less the achievement was remarkable, and finally shattered 
Notts’ hopes of the Championship. For the rest, rain has 
persistently intervened, and the Battle of the Counties 
merely fizzled out. Surrey is the Champion, as the honours 
are awarded, and Notts will, doubtless, find a solemn satis- 
faction in reflecting that twice the Champion has suffered 
defeat at her hands. Somerset and Lancashire follow ; 
while of the remaining counties, there is naught to say, 
save that there was a keen competition for the wooden 
spoon, and that Sussex only wrested the distinction from 
Gloucester after a severe struggle. 





Tur Derby Summer Meeting rarely suffers for lack of 
smart performers, and it is rarely that fields are bad. The 
most important handicap, the Peveril of the Peak Plate 
was won anyhow by Esmond, a son of Lowland Chief, who 
has already approved himself a gallant miler. The issue 
was confined curiously enough to three-year-olds, the over- 
rated Prince Hampton being compelled to make a race 
for the fourth place. The Breeders’ St. Leger was full of 
interest : Golden Drop (who had previously done nothing 
better than run second to Newcourt for the Northumber- 
land Plate) was receiving 211b. from Llanthony and 2lb, 
less from Polyglot, Broad Corrie, Lorette and Versailles. 
Golden Drop forced the pace, and though Llanthony 
challenged him with such pluck as might be expected 
from an Ormonde, weight told its tale. In the Champion 
Breeders Foal Stakes Minting Queen could only get fourth 
(and that with an advantage in the weights) to Fealer, who 
beat the beautifully built Minerva by a neck after a 
tremendous finish, The Devonshire Nursery, the first 
abomination of that sort this season, brought out a poor field, 
and Mrs, Butterwick, carrying Qst., won in easy fashion. 
Friday and Saturday were given to racing at Sandown. 
For the Leger Orme is now firm at evens or a shade of 
odds on: Sir Hugo is rightly second in favour, and La 
Fléche comes next. It is improbable that St. Angelo will 
run; and May Duke is out of all favour. 
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THE COMING CAVE 


TYNHERE are two points of interest in the corres- 

pondence published (by permission) in this week’s 
Truth. Let us take the four brief letters in order. 
On August 22 Mr. Gladstone, having been allowed 
to hear reports, is aware of Mr. Labouchere’s * high 
position,’ but also of ‘incidents’ which make it impos- 
sible to lay his name before the Queen. On the 23rd 
Mr. Labouchere, after some flourishes of politeness, 
praises Mr. Gladstone for ‘chivalry’ in ‘assuming 
the constitutional responsibility of a proceeding in 
regard to which I must ask you to allow me to retain 
the conviction that you were not a free agent, and is 
very willing to support an * Administration which, he 
trusts, ‘ will secure to us Iiome Rule in Ireland; true 
non-intervention abroad ; and many democratic reforms 
in the United Kingdom.” On the 25th Mr. Gladstone 
is profusely grateful to Mr. Labouchere for his civili- 
ties, quite agrees with him that men ‘in political 
office are servants of the country as well as of the 
Crown, and remarks that ‘there are incidents attach- 
ing to them in such aspect, and I mentioned the capa- 
city which alone touched the case before me.” On the 
26th Mr. Labouchere closes the correspondence with 
further touches of politeness and a very creditable 
show of humility. 

Now, the first point to be noted is this: that Mr. 
Gladstone is manifestly willing that Mr. Labouchere 
should attribute his exclusion from the Cabinet to the 
Queen. To those who do not know their Mr. Glad- 
stone this may seem an unfair supposition in view of 
that explicit statement in letter number one :—‘I 
am alone responsible for recommendations submitted 
to Her Majesty respecting the tenure of political 
office. But these words must be taken with those 
others :—‘ the capacity which alone touched the case 
before me. What does, what can, this mean, except 
that Mr. Gladstone severely abstained from recommend- 
ing the Member for Northampton to Her Majesty 
when he considered him in ‘the capacity which alone 
touched the case before me’ that is to say, in his 
capacity of servant of the Crown? It was, thus, be- 
cause he believed that such a recommendation would 
be unpleasing to the Crown that Mr. Gladstone did 
not mention Mr. Labouchere as a possible member of 
his Cabinet. Or, as Mr. Labouchere says, as Mr. 
Labouchere’s following will say, and as Mr. Gladstone 
means to say and believe, it was the opposition of the 
(Jueen—not stated in words, perhaps, but foreseen and 
allowed for—which excluded this very stalwart Radical 
from office. How unjust then, to blame the chivalrous 
old statesman who so nobly assumed the ‘ constitutional 
responsibility’ for a measure which (as Mr. Labouchere 
no doubt believes), himself sincerely deplores! That 
is what whoso runs may read between the lines 
of Mr. Gladstone’s two notes. Mr. Labouchere 
reads, and interprets the significance thereof in some 
columns of comment—not always creditable to his 
cleverness. Indeed, so experienced and acute a person 
should certainly have abstained from that very ancient 
story, that it took two months’ hard work to persuade 
the Queen to put up with Sir Charles Dilke ; for to hear 
it again and now is to be moved to reflect that nobody 
seems to have thought it worth his while to spend two 
minutes in vanquishing her objections to Mr. Henry 
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Labouchere. Plainly everybody was only too glad to be 
protected from him ; and as we see, the foremost man of 
all, while carefully abstaining from any definite word 
which might commit himself, is not ashamed to avail 
himself of his sovereign’s supposed enmity as an excuse. 
Asa slight addition to our knowledge of the force called 
Gladstone, this touch has value. In the same way, 
Mr. Labouchere, when he talks of the ‘ genial banter’ 
of the Royal Family which adorns the pages of his 
journal, also tells you something about himself ; and it 
is with genuine amusement that you recall the banter- 
ing geniality, the airy and delightful recklessness, of his 
last Christmas cartoon. 

The second point to note is the threat contained in 
Mr. Labouchere’s letter of the 23rd, and received with 
extraordinary politeness by his distinguished leader. 
‘I am, says the journalist who lives on tittle-tattle 
about Royalty, ‘if I may be allowed to say so, far too 
stalwart a Radical not to support an Administration 
which I trust will secure to us Home Rule in Ireland; 
true non-intervention abroad ; and many democratic 
reforms in the United Kingdom.’ There needs very 
little change in the wording of this confession to turn 
it into an announcement that our stalwart Radical will 
support the New Cabinet as long as its conduct of 
foreign affairs is to his liking, and as long as it essay 
such Democratic legislation as he approves—and not 
an hour longer. Mr. Gladstone, in fact, may now 
go on his course in the full knowledge that Mr. Labou- 
chere is waiting his chance below the gangway. Home 
Rule which does not satisfy Mr. Redmond; foreign 
policy which does not please Sir C. Dilke; Democratic 
legislation which fails to mect the approval of Messrs. 
Keir Hardie & Co.—they have but to appear, and at 
once there will be a Cave in full blast under the leader- 
ship of a Radical so stalwart that he will utterly disdain 
to be swayed by any consideration of personal regard. 
The interest of his country—that and the exhilarating 
conviction that a majority of forty is soon whittled 
away—will alone inspire this noble patriot; and we 
can well understand that he goes abroad with a cheer- 
ful heart, a contented mind, and a most pleas- 
ing confidence in the possibilities of the coming 
session. 

In effect, if Mr. Gladstone decline to grovel, 
then the Cave reduces his majority to nothing. It 
is true that on some questions—foreign policy for 
one—the Prime Minister may rely on Unionist neu- 
trality, if not on Unionist support, in refusing to sub- 
mit to dictation from the Stalwart ones; but it will 
be at the cost of subjection to Unionist control. And 
if he submit to the Cave, then the fidelity of the 
items of the Old Gang becomes doubtful ; for a states- 
man at the very end of life, with a composite majority 
of forty, is not a statesman for whose sake your 
prudent item will risk too much. So may it seem to 
Mr. Labouchere that he has, and will have, his re- 
vered Leader in a cleft stick. But Hope proverbially 
tells a flattering tale, and of late the cleverness of this 
very clever man has been at fault. ‘That unlucky 


attempt to make Home Rule take a back seat was a 
great mistake, and our Radical stalwart is now paying 
for it. Still, it is not without reasonable grounds that 
he looks forward to a very wilderness of opportunities 


for making mischief—and for our part we wish him all 
stecess. 
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AMERICAN CRITICISM 


PPXHE Englishman (says Heine) loves liberty like hj, 

lawful wife ; the Frenchman loves her like his 
mistress ; the German loves her like his old grand. 
mother, who sits by the chimney-corner and tells fairy. 
tales to the children. ‘The American (he might have 
added if it had been worth his while) loves her with the 
irresponsibility of the dweller in the boarding-house, 
who sometimes tries a divorce. There is one privilege, 
however, of which our friends are not like to deprive 
themselves. ‘They will always take the liberty of criti- 
cising our institutions. Mr. Albert Shaw is a strong, 
clever, and well-informed American, who contributes 
his ‘ View’ of Home Rule and of Confederation to the 
current number of the Contemporary. He is, of course, 
extremely outspoken. He has no more desire than 
others of his countrymen to hide his wisdom in her 
beauty. But his argument is only dangerous because 
it is very nearly just. Eight years ago, Mr. Bright was 
ridiculing, at Birmingham, the idea of Colonial Federa- 
tion. Our Empire, he said, being ‘ ever-growing, ‘ must 
involve in some not very remote future catastrophes 
from which’ he hoped our children might be saved. In 
the meantime, neither Canada nor the West Indian 
Islands had taken their proper share in our burthens ; 
Australia had contributed nothing to our taxes; the 
Cape of Good Hope was exhausting our means ; and 
the millions in India itself were a dead weight on the 
Imperial exchequer. Mr. Shaw is superior to such fal- 
lacies as these. He knows that our strength, even now, 
lies in our colonies: and he is only wroth because we 
fail to organise it. But he holds, with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
that our first step in organisation should be to set up 
a Parliament at Dublin. Which shows that wisdom, 
after all, depends on the point of view. 

All America, says Mr. Shaw, believes in Home Rule 
for Ireland as a matter of course. And it is ridiculous 
to suppose that this is because Americans wish to curry 
favour with the Irish vote ; or because they hope that 
when Ireland is free their Fenians will settle down into 
citizenship ; or (even) because some of them are senti- 
mental persons and others desire our ruin. ‘The real 
reason why Mr. Shaw and his fellows favour Home 
Rule is simply this. ‘’They have realised in their own 
political system the strength of that happy adjustment 
of centripetal and centrifugal forces which is known as 
the federative balance. The fate of the English 
Empire, then, hangs on our learning and applying, 
before it is too late, the fundamental principles of 
Democracy. 1 Mr. Shaw attended the recent electoral 
Conventions at Minneapolis and at Chicago. As he 
gazed on their forty thousand delegates, he realised (as 
never before) the majestic strength of a polity which 
rests on (1) universality of citizenship; (2) perfect 
Home Rule in all matters of local concern ; and (5) per- 
fect and indissoluble union in affairs of Imperial interest. 
The American people has lived up to these principles 
faithfully : with the result of ‘a unity and a firmness of 
political structure unequalled among nations in any period 
of history.” Observe, it is not ‘ the accident of territorial 
contiguity’ that binds our friends together. ‘They could 
asily assimilate the whole of North, South, and Central 
America, large parts of Africa, portions of Japan and 
Corea, and ‘ many islands in all theseas. Nay, Ireland 
herself could ‘ obviously ’ be made very comfortable as 4 
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State in the Union. For all that is wanting to the 
happiness of any State in the world is—admission to 
the ‘big political game’ of the Presidential Election. And 
while Columbia (Happy Land) is only restrained by her 
self-respect from annexing the world, the British 
Empire stands in the garb of perpetual candidate for 
dissolution, expecting Australia (and Canada? and 
South Africa?) to drop away from her like a ripe 
peach. Now, what is the garb of candidates for disso- 
lution, and what they have to do with fruit-trees, we 
know not : but it might be supposed, from these quota- 
tions, that Mr. Shaw was a fool. ‘That, however, were a 
mistake. He is only an American. And that he has, 
at all events, the qualities of this defect is clear from his 
scheme of confederation : which is worth quoting in full. 
If his countrymen, he says, were to take the contract 
for re-organising our Empire, they would lose no time 
in telegraphing for the strong men of both Canadian 
parties ; for Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Hofmeyr, and the other 
builders of South Africa ; for the experienced politicians 
of Australasia; and for Englishmen everywhere who 
are actually engaged in maintaining British supremacy. 
After a conference, they would draw up certain tenta- 
tive proposals, and call an Imperial Convention to draft 
a final scheme of Federation. ‘This scheme should pro- 
vide for a true Imperial Parliament to take over from 
the existing local parliament of the United Kingdom 
all Imperial business. It would place the navy, the 
army, and the postal service upon an Imperial basis. 
It would establish absolute Free Trade between all 
parts of the Empire; though it might allow certain 
parts to maintain differential tariffs against non-British 
countries. And it would give Ireland Home Rule, as 
a section—-not of the United Kingdom but—of the 
British Empire. 

With the most of which programme, it is unnecessary 
to say, we are in absolute accord. But though Mr. 
Shaw be wiser than Mr. Bright, yet he will allow us to 
manage things in our own way. Hurry not the Com- 
mons of England, said Harrington, for they are stubborn 
cattle, and confusion will come of it. Few of us come 
from ‘Topaz, few from Rustler: and, if the English 
have not a Chicago Convention, the Americans (on the 
other hand) could not rule India. ‘These States” have 
no history and (except on the Fourth of July) no tra- 
ditions. But our Parliament was not invented by a 
Committee of Virginian gentlemen. ‘There are certain 
things (though this is not believed in America) which 
are more vital than prosperity: and it were better, if 
needs must, to dispense even with Australia than to 
meddle too soon with our Constitution. While, as for 
Home Rule, Mr. Shaw himself has coneeded his whole 
position in the last sentence of his ‘scheme.’ Sagacity, 
in politics, is to know the fitness of times. When the 
centrifugal tendency which Liberalism has encouraged 
for the last three generations has ceased to operate ; 
when, that is, we have assurance of an organised empire 
which will have as small tolerance of Celtic treason as 
the Americans had of their rebellious Southern States : 
then Ireland, like other parts of the Commonwealth, 
may be left to manage her own affairs. But, at presc nt, 
we can trust neither our ‘ masses’ nor our middle-classes, 
at home nor abroad. The time is not ripe. Ireland 
must pay for her disloyalty. And the advice of our 
sanguine American can only be taken when we know 
that Federation is to come. 

VOL. Vint. 
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EMANUEL HOSPITAL 


FAINT and ineffectual protest has at last been 
raised against the destruction of Emanuel Hos- 
pital, as quaint and picturesque a heritage of the past 
as London has to show. The gentlemen, in whose 
name the demand is made to stay the destroyer’s hand, 
have aright to be heard. But they are not likely to 
effect their noble purpose. ‘The cold contractor has no 
ear for the voice of poet or painter, and the chance of 
a dividend is even more potent than the persuasive 
authority of Lord Tennyson and the P. R. A. 

Iimanuel Hospital is a building of rare beauty. 
‘lo stumble upon its grave lawn and well-ordered 
quadrangle (of three sides) amid the bricks and mortar 
of Victoria Street is a surprise uncommon even in 
London, rich as it is in the unexpected. But, unless a 
miracle happen, the building is doomed, and though 
the recent protest may solace the consciences of the 
distinguished signatories, we cannot but wonder that 
they held their tongues until interference seemed too 
late. Nor is it enough, where many thousands of 
pounds are at stake, to register a simple objection. If 
manuel Hospital be worth saving, a practical proposal 
should have replaced this sentiment of pious horror. 
The charity was founded by Anne, Lady Dacre, who 
left provision in her will—dated 1594—for the housing 
and maintenance of twenty-four aged men and women. 
The charity has long been dwindling to decay. For 
many years half the almshouses have stood empty ; 
the schools which flourished in the neighbourhood 
have been removed, and the building, though neglect is 
powerless to destroy its character and severe elegance, 
has the air of a thing forgotten and unkempt. The 
destruction is due to the inevitable cause—a depre- 
ciation of the land which should support the charity. 
A hospital shorn of its endowment cannot justify its 
existence, and the law could take no other course than 
to sanction its sale. Had the gentlemen who are now 
so anxious to preserve the amenity of London intervened 
before the judge had given his decision, there might 
still have been hope. ‘The failing charity might per- 
haps have been supplemented by public subsidy or 
private munificence, and thus would the hospital have 
preserved its usefulness. But the transaction is com- 
plete: land and buildings have passed into the hands 
of a speculating contractor; the proceeds of the sale 
will shortly be commuted into pensions; the County 
Council, which should have been jealous of the open 
space and the honour of Westminster, has declined the 
purchase. And naught remains to do save to utter 
protests and to contribute influential signatures to the 
newspapers. 

Yo look for public spirit or an swsthetic sense in the 
bosom of a contractor were unreasonable indeed. ‘True 
we owe the preservation of one noble Inn to the 
prudence of an enterprising builder. But he saw 
therein the possibility of a comfortable income as_ well 
as an immediate and agreeable reputation. And since 
I;manuel Hospital must, as it stands, be a hopelessly 
bad investment, the patronage of all the noble lords in 
the country will not avail to stay the Vandal’s hand. 
If the building deserves to be treasured as a work of 
art, then a very considerable sacrifice must be made. 
A subscription list must be opened at once, and sufli- 
cient money collected to purchase the hospital from 
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the contractor now in possession. Otherwise protest 
is idle, and letters to 7'he Times are but a useless 
expenditure of ink and paper. If the building were 
purchased and made over to the community, in- 
genuity could doubtless contrive a purpose for it. 
This indeed were an absolute necessity, for so keen is 
our sense of utility that the most beautiful monu- 
ment in the world would be ruthlessly laid low, 
if it did not appear to fill some place in life's 
economy. Shall it be a library or a museum? Shall 
government clerks therein transact their business or 
the ‘Clergy House’ at last find a pleasant home for 
its sucking doves? Jt matters not. But to save the 
hospital, a purpose should straightway be devised and 
the necessary moncy at once subscribed. 

Emanuel Hospital’s is not a solitary fate. The 
world is outgrowing its institutions only too rapidly, 
and unless we establish the practice of preserving 
monuments of brick or stone as we treasure painted 
canvas, the land will soon be stripped bare of all 
adornments save offices and dwellings. 
When Mr. Labouchere comes to his own, and dis- 
endows the Church, what shall become of our 
Cathedrals? If they cannot be converted into Music- 
Halls or skating-rinks, will they not also pass into 
the hands of the Speculating Builder? And our col- 
leges, what profit will there be in them, when 
education and learning are reduced by sentiment and 
intrigue to the proper level of the house-maid ? 
Shall not their ancient halls be dilapidated, and 
their ivy-covered quadrangles inhabited by the 
pensioners of a Socialistic Government: Herein, in 
truth, is another danger of Democracy. When every 
man is rather worse than his neighbour, the com- 
monest hovel will be good enough for the best— 
though the Radical’s practice differs from his theory— 
and the history of E:ngland’s architecture will be 
written only in For the dulce 
ever the utile, and the fate which is fast overtaking 
the Emanuel Hospital may be reserved for the countless 
other noble buildings which are our country’s glory. 
Why, indeed, should we save St. Paul's, the 
generous Radical can give away what does not belong 
to him in a tin barn ? 
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‘WHERE TO GO?’ 
eg cag the true holiday moon, is here, yet 


with how faint a heart you welcome it! You 
need a change; but how to get it? Paris is a little 
lower than Northumberland Avenue—indefinitely re- 
peated ; modern Rome is as raw as Willesden—and not 
nearly so well drained; with Olympia in your eye, 
you loathe the very thought of a gondola ; and in the 
dog-days a Swiss mountain and a climbing railway are 
less comfortable than the Underground. And from 
the Lord Warden to Shepherd’s what strange face 
would you meet? The Jew who discounts your bills, 
the bore who infests your club, the artist who contrives 
your raiment—these and their kind recur with the 
regularity of a repeating decimal: thrice fortunate is 
he that is not boxed up all night in the express with 
his dearest foe. Even the minor miseries are flat and 
stale. Your appearance in the visitors’ list as Milord 
Brown or Sir Smith scarce prompts a smile ; nor do you 
seek to disturb the universal belief that every FE nglish- 
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man is a millionaire, and must e’en be charged four times 
as much as anybody else. Is there no way out of the net 
A holiday that shall be cheap, changeful, healthy, 
and send you home a new man—is such a thing j ims 
possible this side the Fortunate Isles ? 

To state an extreme case, why not try the inside 
of one of Her Majesty's prisons? ‘Take away the 
scandal of the thing (which you may do by dissem. 
bling your identity) and where could you be better 
off: How calm the cloistered life! how methodical 
your movements ! 
dishes that are nests of 


your hours, how regular! Ny 
to agitate your 
no piece of intemperance to make next 


morning hideous. 


spiceries 
digestion : 
The plank bed may not be all the 
epicurean fancy paints, yet shall you put to proof that 
stoic paradox of the wise man happy on the rack. 
and, as you mount the treadmill, ever moving, never 
advancing, you shall see the vanities of fortune and 
existence ‘as in a figure’; and ‘that good man the 
clerygman’ shall speak you words of peace, as if you 
were an ex-May Queen. Almost with a sigh you will 
emerge from your seclusion a healthier, a wiser, and 
not in any sense a sadder man. As for admission, that 
Put on an old and broken suit, forget 
your card case, station in front of a policeman and 
ostentatiously pick a lady's pocket. At first you will 
fail to win attention; but you have but to persevere, 
Nothing is known against you; a‘ 
exactly fit yourwishes and your case. 
for the purse is recovered ; 


is easy enough. 


month's hard ° will 
You hurt nobody— 
the intelligent officer is com- 
plimented on his detection of your ‘ crime ;” and you take 
your seat in Black Maria with the cleanest conscience. A 
still better device is to go, dressed as before, to a high- 
class restaurant, and in full view of the staff toss a half- 
On the 
instant the whole personnel crowds to serve you, but 
of course you confide to nobody that the aforesaid 
Order dinner, deny yourself nothing 


crown to the page for some trifling service. 


coin is your last. 
—the richest meats, the costliest wines, let all be yours. 
Lastly, summon the proprietor to join you ina glass 
of green Chartreuse (an excellent digestiv e), and gently 
—for you are a man of fe wling—-end with many com- 
pliments to himself and to his chef‘ assure him that, for 
payment, ‘ Why you couldn't an you would, and you 
wouldn't an you could. His change of manner will 
smile on you. If he fail to grasp the situation, make 
as if to take another petit verre ; and in a few minutes 
you will find yourself off to Vine Street, with your 
holiday most agreeably begun. 

But you prefer the open air? ‘Then go to (say) the 
Giant’s Causeway : inspect that natural wonder, empty 
your pockets into the Atlantic (this may be unneces- 
sary if you have lingered in tourist-haunted district), 
and cheerfully address yourself to the problem of getting 
back to London as you are. You will get tattered 
and torn; you may -develop a touch of the brogue. 
Yet what an authority on the potato, on Home Rule! 
how skilled a mendicant! how agile in respect of dogs! 
with what an insight into modes and means of life you 
never knew before! Or if a sea voyage be more to your 
taste, why not turn stowaway? Hide in the cargo, 
and come forth too late for expulsion, too soon for 
hunger. The captain will swear, but he dare not do you 
any deadly hurt. Nay, he must feed you; 
are no sailor, so he cannot give you any particular work 
to do; and here again you will have boundless oppor 
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tunities for seeing life under very novel circumstances. 
Qn a shorter voyage you might expend your energy 
in playing hide and seek with the ticket collector: a 
harmless pastime in itself, yet not without some ele- 
ments of excitement. 

Again, if your humour be more violent, seek out 
some village and with a white sheet and a few groans 
jlay the good old-fashioned ghost in the churchyard : 
till at last the rustics suspect a hoax. Then the laugh 
begins. With blunderbuss and pitchforks they give 
chase over many an English league. How exciting the 
pursuit ! how stimulating to your torpid liver! how 
conducive to the precious habit of long-windedness ! 
In truth, the potentialities of the idea are infinite. 
But all have this one thing in common: whichever you 
try you will be heartily glad to return to your ordinary 
life. Nay, it may very well be that you will never 
want holiday more. 


‘MORE BRAINS’ 


HE New Administration has been described, 

_ with more point than politeness, as a Museum 
of Whig Antiquities. But what the heart rejoices 
in believing, that is in every way most casy of be- 
lief; and nobody need be surprised to find a very 
serious champion of the Home Rule cause remarking— 
as in triumph—that ‘at last we have done with 
Whiggery, Bureaucracy, middle-class economies, and*— 
this, no doubt, with a keen appreciation of the ambitions 
and feelings of Lords Rosebery, Houghton, Spencer, 
Kimberley, and Carrington— the circumlocution busi- 
ness of what used to be called the “governing 
classes “>: so that, in brief, ‘ we have at last got down, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet is here to show, ‘to a 
genuine * Democratic Republic.” And this we have done 
solely because ‘on the 12th of August last, it was 
found that Home Rule was enough to ‘ rouse the 
enthusiasm * of certain persons left unnamed, and * weld 
the majority ~ which has sent Mr. Gladstone back to 
power. That is one view of the matter, and a very 
pretty view it is: not unworthy to rank with Mr, 
Gladstone’s theory of Irish History, let us say, or 
Mr. Labouchere’s as to the sort of fustian that 
endears a writer to your earnest Radical. Scarce less 
excellent of its kind is the picture, presented by this 
same master-artist, of Mr. Morley, Sir William Har- 
court, and the others sitting in ‘silent contempt, 
while the displaced and discredited Other Side 
consoled itself with such ‘gibes and sophisms” 
as it could command; than his counsel to the 
new Rulers of a Home-Ruled Ireland, to make 
short work of ‘the descendants of the adven- 
turers and buccaneers who confiscated the north 
corner, but on occasion, ‘do not hesitate to shoot. 
But that is neither here nor there. Indeed, we 
have but quoted all this jabber in connection with 
the argument advanced by Mr. Mallock, in the 
current number of the National Review, that our 
most pressing need just now is a new Corrupt 
Practices Act. Mr. Mallock’s contention is that you 
can bribe and corrupt by words as well as in ready 
cash and yellow satin parasols, and that intimida- 
tion—successful intimidation—is not necessarily a 
matter of sticks; and there is scarce a statement in 
the article from which we have culled these choice 
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and charming flowers of fancy and temper but goes 
to prove his case, 

It need scarce be noted that Mr. Mallock’s prime ex- 
amplesare drawn from the electioneering pronouncements 
of the Bishop of Meath and Her Majesty’s new Prime 
Minister. Dr. Nulty with his ‘ falsification of theology, 
Mr. Gladstone ‘ with his falsification of history "—these 
are his two exemplars of the New Intimidation, the New 
Corruption ; and, in effect, the point he raises is of 
considerable interest and importance. It is illegal to 
keep a voter from the poll by telling him that you 
will assault and batter his carnal body if you catch 
him going thither: then, why is it not illegal to prevent 
him from recording his vote—at least in any interest 
Lut the one you happen to have at heart—by inform- 
ing him, in terms explicit enough for him to under- 
stand and with all the weight and all the majesty of a 
Civinely ordained position of guidance, that he can 
only do so at the peril of his immortal soul? Again: 
it iv against the law to essay to distract a man from 
his opinions, or assist the precipitation of a set 
of new ones in him, by presenting him with a five- 
pound note; but it is of against the law to win 
him over to your way of thinking by demonstra- 
ting, with all the authority that venerable age, and 
a conspicuous position, and an historic past, and a 
commanding eloquence, and a notable temperament 
can give you over his heart and what he calls his 
intellect, that the moon is made of green 
cheese, that Ireland was never so peaceful and 
contented as under Grattan’s Parliament, that two and 
two make thirty-five, and that if ever a body of men 
deserved to be canonised en masse for toleration, learn- 
ing, enlightenment, the horror of politics, and the 
habit of non-interference outside the province of the 
Church, that body assuredly is, and assuredly has 
ever been, the priesthood which is officered by such men 
as Bishop Nulty and Archbishop Walsh, and whose 
rank and file are so capitally represented by the 
celebrated Father Humphreys. Yet is not here a 
manifest illuding of justice? Nay, is not here a very 
flagrant instance of the stupidity with which all laws are 
rnade, and the ridiculous ease with which all laws are 
broken ? On the face of it, to give a man five sovereigns 
for his vote is a criminal act not nearly as far-reaching 
in its consequences, nor anything like so pernicious in 
its immediate effects, as it is to furnish and fit him 
with a strong delusion and a lie to be an article of 
faith with him for life. On the face of it, “tis far more 
reprehensible—and far more barbarous—to play upon 
some poor wretch’s fear of Hell than it would be to 
reckon with his natural antipathy to a bagful of sore 
bones. Yet the one set of acts is illegal, the other 
is not. And for this unhappy and humiliating con- 
dition of things there is no remedy. ‘There will 
always be priests to misread the terms of their trust ; 
there will always be politicians to whom a return to 
office, on any pretences, true or false, appears desirable : 
the sort of mind which exists to be aftected by one 
or other influence will always be preponderate. Mr. 
Mallock looks for help to ‘ more education “—which is 
possible. We should have been with him had he said 
‘more brains °—which are not. 

No: the mistake—the irreparable mistake—was 
made when it was recognised that one nose is as good 
as another, and that the suffrage is the one gift of 
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civilisation in whose enjoyment character, intelligence, 
and conduct cannot, and must not, count. And there 
is nothing for it but submission. Mr. Mallock gives 
instances of spiritual intimidation (legal) and intel- 
lectual corruption (also legal), which may, or may not, 
go far to justify his demand for a new Act—or 
at least a stringent application of the old one. But, 
really, they bulk so small in aspect, and are so trivial 
in fact, beside tke achievements of Dr. Nulty and 
the Eminent Statesman who objects to Mr. Labou- 
chere, that it were idle to consider them. It appears, 
indeed, to be a primal Jaw that in public life a certain 
amount of dishonesty is—not only advisable but — 
absolutely necessary to success: that not to gull is 
to be incapable of governing, that to lead without 
lying is a feat impossible to man. This theory may 
or may not be virtuous in itself; but that it has its 
merits history—and the General Election of “92—have 
shown. And inasmuch as the Average Man delights in 
listening to lies and being gulled; and, further, as 
Democracy is the triumph of the Average Man; 
it is plain that in proportion as Democracy becomes 
more and more insistent as to its rights and less and 
less disposed to allow that any other rights there are, 
the need for dishonesty in its leaders will grow greater 
and greater. ‘Till the present Bishop of Meath and 
our new Prime Minister are quoted as saints in the 
Democratic Calendar; and of Mr. Mallock it is written 
that he was probably the least intelligent and the most 
reactionary critic of politics of all the great Age of 
Gladstone ever knew. 


THE REFORM OF THE DRUNKARD 


HE late Cardinal Manning was accustomed to 
advocate extreme remedies to all ills, and since a 

habit of intoxication is reckoned among the graver ills 
of mankind it was natural that the late Cardinal Man- 
ning should prove a warm advocate of Total Abstinence. 
Accordingly the League of the Cross—as the Society 
was curiously named which rallied in support of his 
Eminence’s views—struggled into existence ; and year 
by year the Crystal Palace (fittingly chosen as it seems) 
has opened its gates to a band of Total Abstainers, 
foregathered in the hope of persuading all the 


world to a like practice, to a like fanaticism. For 


in truth we have fallen on days when every man 
is intemperately anxious over everybedy else's soul. 
Virtue is so personal a matter, and, for the rest, man 
is so selfish a being, that we would fain persuade all 
men to follow that particular pattern of excellence 


which is embodied in ourselves. This is true even of 


the milder virtues. But when we come to effect 
so large a renunciation as the sacrifice of reasonable 


liquor, it is natural that we should strive, as 


far as lies in our power, to make our fellow-man 
equally unhappy ; cruelty has its luxuries, and fana- 


ticism is assuredly among the more advanced forms of 


cruelty. Thus it fell out that the Total Abstainers 
quickly became the promoters of a general movement. 


‘They stumped the country: they invented badges of 


primary blue; they damned the publican to the depths 
of the Pit ; and, as we have seen, the Roman Catholic 
members 





a very important, a very powerful sec- 
tion in this movement—met year by year, as they 
met last Monday, at the Crystul Palace, to prove by 
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marches and counter-marches, by bands, by speeches, 
by athletic sports, by the mimicry of an army on 
parade, that here was Virtue stalking incarnate, and 
that they were but wretched triflers who refused hel] 
on other terms than these. 

In the days of Cardinal Manning there was no call 
for abatement in any excess of language on sich 
occasions. You had but to damn whisky with the 
devil, and beer with the devil’s favourites, Whether 
sipped in moderation or swilled in beastliness, and 
your words were the signals of frenzied applause. 
It was all very impracticable, it was all very 
hopeless, but it seemed influential and apostolic, 
and that sufficed. But Cardinal Manning's death 
has left the movement widowed of its  inost 
advanced supporter. It is more than an open secret 
that Archbishop Vaughan has sma}] sympathy with the 
extreme section of teetotallers, while it was at the time 
matter of parochial comment that he very boldly braved 
the anger of his Archbishop when, last year, he attended 
the annual dinner of the Licensed Victuallers at 
Manchester. ‘That is as one would desire it to be. 
and it may be taken for granted that Dr. Vaughan’ 
presence at the curious temperance demonstration 
of Monday was more official than personal, more 
diplomatic than sincere. No doubt he, with the 
Bishop of Chester and many another whose voices 
have recently been uplifted on this very complex and 
difficult problem, is anxious to moderate somewhat the 
drunken habit of the race. ‘These men indeed have 
entered upon an official undertaking to save as many 
souls as they can, inclusive of their own. But it is 
pleasant to look forward to some tempering of that 
fanatical gabble whose root is religious vanity and 
whose upshot such a diminution of the national 
felicity as the nation can ill afford. 

A complex and difficult problem : it is all that, and 
these tambourine demonstrations, contemptible as they 
are, do nevertheless flash the fact into the mind of every 
thoughtful man. For, away from any passion to im- 
prove neighbours who are mostly averse from any 
scheme for their improvement, it is certain that no 
man has a right to perennial beastliness, whereas there 
are many men who claim the right with fervour and 
conviction. No man has such a right, for the easy 
reason that it is the fate of men to live in communities, 
so that, if one member of such a community choose to 
injure any of those upon whom his particular influence 
falls, it is right that he should be restrained from 
the performance of such injury. Over his thoughts, 
his purpose, his resolution, he exercises absolute 
despotism, and is responsible to none in this world. 
But the difference in responsibility, when it comes to & 
matter of external action, is just what, to bring the 
instance to a point, makes up the problem involved in 
an unlimited traffic in drink. It would be to futile 
purpose here to indicate any possible solution ; here 
one is rather concerned over the other side of the 
question—that side, namely, demonstrating that if no 
injury be done by any man to any other man or woman 
by the drink which he consumes, it is ridiculous puritan 
pedantry to attempt to persuade such a man from his de- 
sired delight. And if it seem pleasing to a respectable 
working family to lay out a portion of its earnings 
upon barrels of beer, what possible right has a reverend 
Canon to deplore the fact, as recently a reverend 
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Canon did, on the ground that the money so spent 
would provide that family with the rent of a sub- 
urban villa? To a Canon haply a suburban villa 
were rapture ; but by what law of selfishness does he 
thrust his ideal of happiness upon another to whom a 
suburban villa is skittles ? For happiness is the most 
personal matter in the world; and it is upon the rock 
of this philosophic truth that all total abstinence 
movements (whether of drink or of celibacy) are doomed 
eventually to split. 


AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY 


TPNUL latest news from Australia hardly tends to the 

glorification of the Democratic Idea. Waxing fat 
the communities proceeded to kick—and_ to kick 
against the pricks. Did the capitalist indulge on a 
land-boom that should Jead him by a royal road to 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice? Then must the 
high-stomached artisan follow suit in a sequence of 
unwarrantable and senseless strikes, of which the last— 
at Broken Hill Mines—is typical. Of necessity the 
people’s chosen vied with their masters in damning 
the expense; and treasurer vied with treasurer in 
splendid recklessness of outlay. What matter if the 
pretty warbling quire of Colonial money-boxes began 
to falter into silence? ‘There remained the English 
market; and constant and fond recourse was had to it, 
until the mothercountry wearied of a set of offspringthat, 
true daughters of the horse-leech, were still crying, Give. 
Then came the day of reckoning; and their wealth 
was consumed as brass in the midst of the furnace, yea, 
even as the dross of silver. Alike in Melbourne and in 
Sydney, the tall houses built in the fat years are tenant- 
less and forlorn, You advertise your ground-floor 
office in a principal street at the moderate rent of 
five shillings a week, and it shall still remain a reproach, 
and void. And as for finance—— ! 

Well; it so happens that three separate Ministers 
have taken occasion of late to render account of their 
stewardships, and all three are at a loss. ‘The South- 
Australian can show a surplus both actual and 
anticipated, but attendant circumstances make the 
accuracy of his forecast suspect. Mr. Holder has to 
confess to an alarming depression of revenue due to an 
abnormally poor harvest, a fall in the price of live 
stock, the little demand there is for copper; and to 
acknowledge therewith a contraction of business owing 
to the difficulties of the Bank of South Australia. 
Stull, his statement tends to prove misfortune rather 
thin mismanagement, and spells prosperity itself com- 
pared to the ‘Tasmanian’s. whose tale is one of such 
fiscal prodigality as might cause John Law and Dom 
Ripperda to turn for envy in their graves. A loan 
of half a million expended before it was got. 
half a million more required (but not obtainable) for 
current expenses ; an estimated deficit of a hundred 
thousand odd—in truth, the Hobart Town Charles 
Surfaces are at little pains to make justice square with 
generosity! From Queensland the report, albeit 
gloomy, is not so entirely desperate :—being merely an 
actual shortcoming of a hundred and fifty thousand, a 
Prospective of a hundred. Add that Victoria is 
notoriously out at elbows; that New South Wales— 
despite Sir George Dibbs, and the ‘satisfactory results’ 
of his recent conferences with Mr. Goschen——can scarce 
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make both ends mect; and thus your circle of im- 
poverishment is tolerably complete. It is but justice 
to remark that the impoverished are meeting their 
misfortune with pluck and independence: it was them- 
selves that called the tune, it is themselves will pay 
the piper. They have decided upon root-and-branch 
retrenchment—even to the sacred salaries of their 
M.P.’s ; upon increased taxation; above all, forswearing 
‘the disastrous borrowing policy’—the phrase is 
Sir Thomas MclIlwraith’s—which has produced the 
present bedevilment. Comes the question, why was 
the said policy ever countenanced ? ‘To which the 
answer, ‘ because it is so genuinely democratic!” State 
railways cannot Le constructed without British gold, 
yet making them puts wages in the pocket of the 
voling artisan, and then, when they are done, you turn 
to them and ery, ‘True that they were made with other 
people’s money, but how valuable the assets!* There 
were those who censured the theory from the first: who 
urged that a Public Works expenditure produces a 
state of well-being wholly unnatural, ceasing with the 
discontinuance of the enterprise: who further dis- 
countenanced public ownership because of its lack of 
certainty, the apathy of its management, and for that 
King Mob prefers the immediate gratification of low 
rates and fares to an adequate income from his pro- 
perty. The present pass is enough—and more than 
enough—to prove the soundness of these retrograde 
ant indvidualistic contentions, and may even tend to 
the discouragement of sundry feather-headed State 
Socialists at home. 

New Zealand has, very fortunately, emerged from 
ler Vogel period, and even the eminent Mr. Ballance 
and his Labour tag-rag have been unable entirely to 
destroy the good effects of Sir Harry Atkinson’s 
economies. Indeed, this Budget shows a comfortable 
surplus, and the Premier is under pledge to abstain from 
borrowing, either locally or in London, for another two 
vears at least. ‘This is well ; though the finance is his 
predecessor's, and Mr. Ballance’s special nostrum, a 
graduated Land and Income ‘Tax (namely), will 
assuredly discourage capital, hamper improvement, and 
vield an exiguous return. But the device is but a 
fillip to expectant appetite: the champion of New 
Zealand Democracy has yet to show in his true colours 
and to give effect to his * Progressive’ programme; 
According to shrewd observers, he is riding for a fall, 
that he may strengthen his weak majority in the House 
of Representatives by an appeal to the People, and so re- 
duce the Legislative Council to reason. "That audacious 
assembly has contemptuously rejected his Women’s 
Suffrage Bill, and is disposed to similar high-handed- 
ness with regard to his One Man One Vote specific, his 
Kight Hours safe cure, and the rest. Nay, bas not 
Lord Glasgow declined to swamp the Upper House, on 
the ground that nine creations may be permitted, but 
not fifteen? Here is a pretty quarrel; especially if 
Downing Street (which is now Lord Ripon) should 
back the Governor. The latter-day St. John is free to 
go to the country with the cry ‘No British Dictation, 
but New Zealand for the New Zealander ;* and the 
worst of it is that, Sir Harry Atkinson having died as 
a minor Chatham with his Speaker's robes around him ; 
the alternative to this peculiarly blatant demagogue is 
—Sir George Grey. ‘The chances are that Mr. Ballance 
will return to power; when New Zealand, just now 
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disposed to point the finger of scorn at Australia, will 
experience the full pleasantries of Jacobin legislation, 


financial and other. 


THE CHOLERA 
eras EUROPE is once more choleraic. 


Whatever the derivation of a name now 
classic, the radical history tells ofa disease which evacu- 
ates the cistern of life, and in a few hours changes the 
patient’s aspect, be he rosy Briton or dusky and plump 
Baboo, into a corpse-like, desiccated thing of parch- 
ment, blue or yellow (according to race), cold and 
pulseless, writhen with spasms and tortured by thirst. 
Sudden in appearance, mysterious in its scheme of 
advance, it vill ravage one side alone of a ship, and in 
passing through a crowded barrack leave one lot of beds 
and decimate or destroy the other; and one day there 
may be many deaths, the next there may be none. Add 
to this horrible wilfulness the certainty that it is some- 
thing communicative, something effusing from a focus 
of infection, and the theory that it is carried both in 


water and air through the medium of a bacillus of 


prodigious virulence ; and the wonder is that camp or 
city should ever endure its presence without panic. 

It originated in Asia. Apparently unknown in 
Britain before the visitation of “31, its westward ad- 
vance had been carefully watched, and we knew that it 
only reached us after a fourteen years’ march. Starting 
in North-Eastern India it worked its way through Persia, 
Russia, Poland, and so to Hamburg and to Germany. 
From the Free City—which appears since then to have 
learned nothing and forgotten everything—it was im- 
ported to Sunderland, whence it spread rapidly through 
the major part of Great Britain, and crossed the 
Atlantic to America. At distant, irregular, and in- 
explicable intervals, it has cropped up here and there: 
moving very much on the old lines of march, as a rule 
with a steady pace; and this time its arrival was in 
some sort expected, for experience had shown that it 
generally followed in the wake of what, for want of a 
better name, is called influenza. It has thus far been 
frightfully fatal. Begotten, as usual, in the teeming 
and filthy cities of Hindustan—especially in those still 
staggering under feudatory rule—it fell upon Kashmir, 
which it left a panic-striken and dying State. Sweeping 
along the great pilgrim and caravan roads—(many regi- 
ments saved themselves by shifting camp a few miles 
this or that side of the line of advance)—it passed 
to Persia; to Russia, famine-stricken and incapable 
of defence; and thus to Western Hurope—where 
it has moved by leaps and bounds. Starved and 


filthy and ill-clad, the Russian peasant has fallen 


before it in his thousands; stored with infection, 
the rags in which he lived and died are sold to the 
Jews to buy food for his famishing heirs, and, packed 
in bales, are central sources of plague; and now the 
thing is at Rouen and Havre on the west and on the 
east at Hamburg and Altona; nay, is knocking at 
our own gates, and may be with us even at the writing 
of these words. Paris has endured a little visitation 
of her own: it may or may not have been Asiatic 
cholera (experts say it was); but in any case it was 
epidemic and it was deadlv. Meanwhile, there the worst 
is over; but in Hamburg—ill-drained, ill-governed, 
swayed by a policy at once abominably selfish and 
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incredibly feeble—there is no doubt of it at all, and the 
percentage of fatal cases is very great. 

The impertant point is—what to do? It is hoped 
that quarantine may not be necessary nor possible. "The 
importation of Hebrew refuse on its way to Hounsditeh 
or New York has been practically stopped by prompt and 
vigorous action on the part of the Local Government 
Board. In any case Health Officers and ‘Tuwn Councils 
are in no danger, it seems, of being caught napping, 
Instant notification and isolation, the freest disinfection 
of tainted ships and houses, will do much to avert and 
save. But our best chances are the late s7ason and 
the near neighbourhood of frost and equinoctical gales, 
For the individual, his duty is to run no risk of chills; 
to avoid unripe and (still worse) overripe fruit ; to wear 
a warm belt round his loins; above all to remark and 
treat the first symptoms of diarrhoea or colic ; to look 
well to his drains and his water, empty his dustbin, and 
(in the country) purge his pig-styes and his byres. For 
the great inter-continental carrying companies, they 
should equip their vessels during the next two months 
with a competent surgeon. His presence would giv 
confidence: at the one end he might detect and refuse 
a patient ; on the voyage he could treat, and in port 
he would at once announce, any case that might occur. 
Above all, the nation, collectively and individually, 
must refrain alike from the terror that encourages 
attack and the fatalism that paralyses energy and 
makes resistance impossible. 


IPHIGENEIA JN 7VAURLS 


‘The cow was shot by Mr. Tom Bailey of Hawarden. — 
Dairy Paper. 


They led her forth: to die she stood resigned : 
Then to the listening throng she lowed her mind. 


. A" ! wretched, wretched cow’ (she ceased and 
we sighed, 

And Hawarden’s echoes ‘ Wretched cow !° replied). 

*O me most mournful, that I failed to save 

My country from a dark, untimely grave ! 

Me miserable! no fair Primrose Dame 

Proud of my looks and jealous of my fame 

Shall bring me gifts of salt nor call me by my 

name ! 

No Knight, nor any Harbinger, shall lead 

Me, crowned with blossoms, to the vernal mead ! 

Nor where the Hero takes in sculptured state 

The natal tribute of the wise and great. 

Why did I live such impulses to feel ? 

Why did I not depart this earth in veal ? 

Ah me! I might, had my design been blessed, 

Have sunk in lurid splendour to my rest! 

Ah! had they served my patriot purpose right, 

‘hese horns incurving and unmeet for fight, 

I should have pastured on the Stygian coast 

Famed as a cow and honoured as a ghost ! 

Then Tory maids and youths, fulfilled with gloom, 

Coming with flowers to adorn my tomb, 

Striking their pensive brows, had mused with pride, 

* Vor us she lived: for us alas! she died !~’ 


Then sped the bolt ; she sank upon the plain } 


And she was beef, and Treason breathed again 
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MODERN MEN 


FERDINAND-MAXIMILIEN-CHARLES-LEOPOLD-MARIE DE SAXE- 
COBURG-GOTHA-KOHARY, PRINCE OF BULGARIA, 


ISRAELI in Office would have obtained Prince Ferdi- 
dinand’s recognition from the Powers; Disraeli in 
Opposition would at least have made him part hero of a 
novel. Heissuch a combination of prince and adventurer 
as would have subtly flattered the great writer whose princes 
are adventurers, whose adventurers are models of all the 
princely graces. The courage that moves mountains of 
difficulties would have appealed to the magnificent out- 
cast who fought his way to the Premiership of England ; 
his love of display, his richness of imagination, the inven- 
tiveness of his ambition, would have taken his Oriental 
mind. In truth, he comes of a race of adventurers: 
his mother’s grandfather was the regicide Egalité, her 
father was for afew years King—Citizen-King—of France, 
while his own family, the House of Wettin, has well-nigh 
erected the trick of preying upon other people’s thrones 
into one of the liberal professions. But himself has correct 
views on the subject of kings and dynasties, deprecates 
the usurpation of his relatives in Portugal, and poses seri- 
ously as a legitimate monarch, True, he only rules de 
faclo ; but, as he very justly remarks, he has disturbed no 
better de jure title than his own, and ke has never quar- 
relled with the (Divine Right) suzerainty of the Sultan. 
He was brought up at home and, like most home-made 
boys, he eschewed the violent sports and the regulation 
studies of stereotyped boyhood. He preferred history 
before mathematics, and would rather study modern lan- 
guages than elevate his mind with classics. When he 
yas elected Prince of Bulgaria, it was said by his critics 
with a not wholly unpardonable exaggeration that he 
could not mount a horse ; en revanche he rides such hob- 
bies as botany and natural history (he has started a Zoo 
and a Botanical Garden, at Sofia), and addicts himself to 
such amiable pastimes as are usually knocked out of boys 
ata public school. Travel—from Greece to Morocco, from 
the Boulevards to Brazil—has taught him toleration ; his 
short service as a lieutenant in the Austrian army was a 
rudimentary preparation for his position as chief of a 
military State ; and the counsels of a very shrewd old 
lady (his mother, to wit) have instilled in him—almost 
from his cradle—the precepts of diplomacy. To her he 
owes it that, though he was brought up in a German court, 
his disposition, his versatility, his capacity for savuir vivre, 
are French ; and it is said that to her he owes his crown 
—both the obtaining and the keeping thereof. 

How he strayed into that galley is still a mystery ; 
but he loves to dwell upon the surprise and pleasure of his 
invitation to Bulgaria, and he is fond of telling credulous 
pressmen about his hurried start and the pretty things he 
had not time to take away from Coburg. But those who 
say they know are positive that his mother was scheming 
for his nomination months before, and it is notorious that 
he took five weeks to make up his mind and start for Sofia 
after his election by the Grand Sobranjé. Had he con- 
sidered his own convenience alone, he would never have 
left the Boulevards save to hunt butterflies or cruise in 
yachts. But he is ambitious, and, what is more, his mother 
is ambitious for him (so to speak): they have visions of a 
revived Byzantine Empire—dreams of (as it were) an 
Oriental understudy of Savoy. The Bulgarians—the fewthat 
are active in politics—rather sigh for peace and quiet than 
for aggrandisement. They are a canny race, who like to 
get all they can and give as little as they must. Like Bul- 
garian generosity, Bulgarian gratitude is unknown to both 
Man and the Gods, and, while the Bulgars exact unremit- 
ting attention and an unswerving devotion of their Prince- 
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elect, they make no allowance for his sacrifice in coming 
amongst them, none for the pleasures and luxuries he has 
foregone in the dismal monotony of their capital, none for 
the dangers he runs and the courage he displays. They 
have an unreasoning hatred of foreigners, and such devo- 
tion as they muster for him exists because they find him 
useful, They would throw him to-morrow, as they threw 
his predecessor, if they thought anything were to be 
gained by his betrayal, or risked by their own achievements 
in fidelity. They would prefer a Bulgarian Sovereign : 
but they never had so much as a middle class—much 
less an aristocracy—to call their own; and, unless they 
imitated Servia and set up a Swineherd Dynasty, they 
could find no silken purse in the old sow’s ear. Theself-made 
men who have wriggled into power among them cease not 
from reminding Prince Ferdinand, with the right demo- 
cratic discourtesy, that he is their creature, and must 
obey their behests; but his tact, his fesse, his saintly 
patience, have shown that he can play the game of 
government better than any of them. He never recoils 
save with intent to make a better leap. Sometimes he 
must wait to strike, but his blows deferred are eventually 
delivered with interest. 

The Prince is thirty-one, but scarce looks his age, 
despite the effects of a sedentary life. His face in repose 
is unmistakably Bourbonian, but in movement it reminds 
you at once of Louis Napoleon and of Mr. Irving's 
Charles I. He wears a grave, pathetic dignity and an 
anxious melancholy, except in the intimacy of behind the 
scenes, but in the full flare of publicity he plays well up 
to the several properties appropriate to his part. He 
affects old-fashioned manners, uses much ceremony and 
circumlocution, table-talks the French of Bossuet or the 
English of Dr. Johnson, and often lapses very near to 
anecdotage. He might be said to have made a fine art 
of conversation, but that he can never quite conceal 
the art. He is stilted, precious even, but not actually 
a prig. His reading has been varied, and-his memory, 
especially in history, resembles the late Macaulay’s, 
He is polished—even burnished—in his acquaint- 
ance with humane letters, and he has digested all 
the stock theories of political philosophy. Time alone 
ean show if he ,have originality and initiative. It 
is the fashion in the West to represent him as a mere 
puppet in his Premier's hands, or at best as tied to his 
mother’s apron-strings; but at Sofia the complaint is 
that, if anything, he has rather too strong a will of his 
own. Thus far, he has had to make the most of the 
material to his hand, and consolidate his forces by 
cajolery and conciliation—arts of the clever weakling. But 
he is beginning to feel his way, and ere long we may 
see him the ostensible mover in Bulgaria, as he is really 
her guiding spirit now. Then he would show not only 
his cleverness but his strength, and in a country like 
Bulgaria to be clever without approving yourself strong is 
impossible. He would choose him capable machines for 
Ministers, and be his own Foreign Secretary as well as his 
own Commander-in-Chief. And the fun would begin for 
him. And there is no reason why he should not some day 
realise the Servian dream of reviving Stefan Dushan’s great 
Slaav Empire, or his own vision of grasping the inheritance 
of Constantine. But whatever he do, and however he 
do it, he is certain to be interesting, and he is likely to be 
picturesque, for he is fortified with all the courage of in- 
experience, and blessed with a roseate imagination. What- 
ever betide, the watchers may count upon good sport. 

Son dme est flere 

Son glaive sera bien porte; 
and it will not be his fault if it carve him not a golden 
name upon the panels of history. 
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ABOARD THE GALLEY 


E was cruising in the Southern Seas (was the Ulysses 
who told me this tale), when there bore down 
upon him a marvellous strange fleet, whose like he had 
not before seen. For each little craft was a corpse, 
stifly ‘marlined’, or bound about with tarred rope, as 
mariners do use to treat plug tobacco : also ballasted, and 
with a fair mast and sail stepped through his midriff. 
These self-sufticing ships knew no divided authority : no 
pilot ever took the helm from the captain’s hands; no 
mutines lay in bilboes, no passengers complained of the 
provisions. In a certain island to windward (the native pilot 
explained) it was the practice, when a man died, to bury 
him for the time being in dry, desiccating sand, till a chief 
should pass from his people, when the waiting bodies 
were brought out and, caulked and rigged secundum 
arlem, were launched with the first fair breeze, the admiral 
at their head, on their voyage to the Blessed Islands. 
And if a chief should die, and the sand should hold no 
store of corpses for his escort, this simple practical folk 
would solve the little difficulty by knocking some dozen or 
twenty stout fellows on the head, that the notable might 
voyage like a gentleman. Whence this gallant little 
company, running before the breeze, stark, happy, and 
extinct, all bound for the Isles of Light! ’I'was a sight 
to shame us sitters at home, who believe in those Islands 
most of us, even as they, yet are content to trundle 
city-wards or to Margate ; so long as the sorry breath is in us, 
and breathless at last, to Bow or Kensal Green; without 
one effort, dead or alive, to reach the far-shining Hes- 
perides. 

‘Dans la galére capitane nous ¢tions quatre-vingt 
rameurs!’ sang the oarsmen in the ballad; and they. 
though indeed they toiled on the galley-bench, were free 
and happy pirates, members of an honoured and liberal 
profession. But all we—pirates, parsons, stockbrokers, 
whatever our calling 
sort, fettered to the oar each for his little spell. A common 
misery links us all, like the chain that runs the length of 


are but galley-slaves of the basest 





the thwarts. Can nothing make it worth our while not to 
quarrel with our fellows? The menace of the storms is 
for each one and for all: the master’s whip has a fine 
impartiality. Crack! the lash that scored my comrade’s 
back has flicked my withers too; yet neither of us was 
shirking—it was that grinning ruffian in front. Well: 
to-morrow, God willing, the evasion shall be ours, while 
he writhes howling. But why do we never once combine 
—seize on the ship, fling our masters into the sea, and 
steer for some pleasant isle far down under the Line, 
beyond the still-vexed Bermoothes? When ho for feast- 
ing! Hey for tobacco and free-quarters! But no: the 
days pass, and are reckoned up, and done with; and ever 
more pressing cares engage. Those fellows on the lee- 
ward benches are having an easier time than we poor dogs 
on the weather side? Then, let us abuse, pelt, vilify 
them: let us steal their grub, and have at them generally 
for a set of shirking, malingering brutes! What matter 
that to-morrow they may be to windward, we to lee? We 
never can look ahead, And they know this well, the gods 
our masters, pliers of the whip. And mayhap we like 
them none the worse for. it. 

Indeed, there is a traitor sort among ourselves, that spins 
facile phrases in the honour of these whipmasters of ours— 
as “omnes eadem cogimur,’ and the rest ; which is all very 
pretty and mighty consoling. The fact is, the poets are 
the only people who score by the present arrangement ; 
which it is therefore their interest to maintain. While 
we are doing all the work, these incorrigible skulkers 
lounge about and make ribald remarks—they write Greek 
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tragedies on Fate, and act in a generally offensive way, 
And we are even weak enough to buy their books ; offer 
them drinks, peerages, and things ; and say what super. 
lative fellows they are! But when the long-looked for 
combination comes, and we poor devils have risen and 
abolished fate, destiny, the Olympian Council, early bald. 
ness, and the like, these poets will really have to go, 
And when every rhymester has walked the plank, shall we 
still put up with our relations? True members of the 
‘stupid party, who never believe in us, who know (and 
never forget) the follies of our adolescence ; who are 
always wanting us not to do things ; who are lavish of 
advice, yet angered by a faint suggestion of the 
smallest advance in cash: shall the idle singers perish 
and these endure? No: as soon as the last poet has 
splashed over the side, to the sharks with our relations ! 
The old barkey is lightening famously: who shall be 
next to go? The Sportsman of intolerable yarns: who 
slays his game twice over, and the miserable being he 
button-holes for the tedious fray. Shall we suffer hin 
longer? Who else? What a crowd is here! How they 
block the hatchways, lumber the deck, and get between 
you and the purser’s room—these fadmongers, teetotallers, 
missionaries of divers isms! Overboard with them, and 
hey for the Fortunate Isles! Then for tobacco ina 
hammock ‘twixt the palms! Then for wine cooled in a 
brooklet losing itself in silver sands! Then for—but 
O these bilboes on our ankles, how mercilessly they 
grip! The vertical sun blisters the bare back: faint 
echoes of Olympian laughter seem to crackle like 
Northern Lights across the stark and pitiless sky. One 
earnest effort would do it, my brothers! A_ litle 
modesty, a short sinking of private differences ; and then 
we should all be free and equal gentlemen of fortune 
and I would be your Captain! ‘Who? you? you would 
make a pretty Captain!’ Better than you, you scurvy, 
skulking, little galley-slave! ‘Galley-slave yourself, and 
Here's the 


be Pull together, boys, and lie low ! 


Master coming with his whip! 


THE EVOLUTION OF DRESS 
THE WAIST 


MNHE Waist has long been Woman, but it is no gift of the 

Gods it is only an effect of what is miscalled civilis- 
ation, Sappho recked not of it, nor Iseult nor Boadicea. 
The Penelopes of Hellas knew not of tight-lacing, nor 
the Aspasias neither ; howbeit they dimly foresaw the des- 
perate delights the habit gives. ‘A golden zone her 
swelling bosom bound,’ says Homer, of the Queen of Men 
and Gods, and the same authority (as translated by Mr. 
Pope) tells how ‘twelve clasps of gold Close to the lessen- 
ing waist the vest enfold’ of Ulysses’ virtuous Queen. 
The origins are obvious enough. ‘What an arm!” says 
Mr. Locker of that Grandmother of his that Romney saw 
and painted: ‘ What a waist for an arm!’ There is the 
whole thing in a nutshell. No arm, no waist: where 
the one is wanted there doth the other appear. The 
simple savage signified as much by roping herself about 
with beads; the early Caledonian, her thigh and bosom 
bare, did likewise by putting on a linen corslet. And 
so from these rede beginnings was developed that very 
sexual artifice we call the Waist. It is at the mercy of 
every idle whim of Fashion. Given the art that inspires 
to audacity, and Woman cinctures herself below the breasts 
and displays that beauty which is the gift of God; 
but in a visitation of prudery, she  deprecates 
her gift, moves down her waist, and ‘takes it out of 
things’ in other directions. As for that ungainly com- 
promise which by older writers was styled a ‘middle, it 
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is a trick of domestic women, ignorant of possibilities, and 
content to regard the waist as a convenient term at which 
to tie their clothes; so that it need be no concern of 
ours. 

The Greek woman was an experimentalist in waists. 
Sometimes she sported two—one under her arm-pits, 
another below her ribs ; and sometimes she wore one in 
the middle, when her wsthetic instinct taught her to pull 
out her chiton, and to let it hang over and conceal her crime. 
Her Egyptian sister so clearly discerned the advantages of 
the thing that she carried the idea to excess, and made 
herself all waist. In the Orient (where Man hath true 
wisdom, and Woman exults in the fact of womanhood) it 
is unknown, for in the Orient Nature needs not Art, but 
is enough—being nature. The sash of the Japanese is 
as clear a proclamation of the Waist as is the Occidental 
corset. Now the corset is a serious thing. Its earliest 
expression was the linen corslet which was common alike 
to Athens and Gaul; but in the eighth century the 
Saxon woman, dreaming idly of things to be, essayed a 
horizontal division about the base of her ribs: it was 
rudimentary, but it was an attempt, and during the 
next hundred years she tried it a little higher up. 
But all the time she hung girdles round about her; 
and the only token we have that she saw the uses of the 
Waist was the high esteem in which the Waist was held. 
A sumptuary law denied the girdle to the mercer and the 
peasant both, but well-born ladies made their zones as 
precious as might be, so that Beowulf’s Ingefried went 
‘encircled with gold.’ The Norman, adapting from the 
inartistic Saxon, brought tight-lacing into vogue. But 
bones and steels she had none; and, lace as she might, 
her gown broke into ‘ ribsiness, and creased, and was un- 
pleasing to the sense; till in the thirtecnth century there 
came the corset. Its early history is uneventful as the 
Helvetian Republic’s own; for in those days Fashion as 
yet was busy with such externals as sleeve and shoe and 
head-dress, nor was daring enough to essay the rearrange- 
ment of the figure. But the day came at last, and in the 
sixteenth century Woman asserted herself. flaunted the 
Petticoat over the farthingale, and began to accentuate the 
Waist. Cathérine de Médicis understood the Waist, and was 
subtle enough to profit thereby. To her is due the intro- 
duction of a new corset—stcel and velvet—by whose aid her 
ladies of the Flying Squadron achieved a modest thirteen 
inches: with how agreeably engrossing an effect we know. 
La Reine Margot invented another, and delighted in it. 
‘O mon Dieu,’ says Clément Marot, ‘ quelle estoit con- 
tente De sa personne ce jour-la; Avecques la grace 
quelle a; Elle vous avoit un corset D’un fin bleu, 
lacé d'un lacet Jaune, qu'elle avait faict exprés.’ (Even 
the lace became a lure!) Under Elizabeth (that Woman 
of Mind !) the waist waxed more wondrous still: it fell 
lower—lower ; was drawn into a point in front, and was 
shortened at the sides. Nor was it artifice on Eliza- 
beth’s—as on Catherine’s part. She was very woman, 
and delighted in her privileges. A little later when the slim 
elongated waist was still in its glory, an unkind male 
will have it that their ‘machines’ so hurt the wearer, that 
they had to use the fan to soothe their anguish and 
enable them to keep ‘une contenance gracieuse.’ But 
‘pour étre belle;’ what woman will not suffer tor- 
ments, 

In Puritan times the Waist, like the Petticoat, fell into 
lisrepute. Its characteristics were an ascetic flatness, 
4 circumference that awed. It rallied a little at 
the Restoration; but even then it was not properly 
‘ppreciated—perhaps because, as in the East, there was 
no need for it; so that Lely’s ladies were content to 
lounge about in ‘ nightgowns fastened with a single pin.’ 
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It was enough for them to show their shoulders wholly 
and the most of their arms. They remembered where 
their waists had been, and there they tied themselves 
together. But these mad, bad, glad, sad days soon came 
to an end; and in William’s time the women, from very 
desperation, were reduced once more to the necessity 
of putting in a plea for their rights; when the Waist 
(to quote the judicious Matthew Prior) got ‘fine by 
degrees and delicately less,’ and was fantastically and 
extravagantly low as ever. It had a relapse into in- 
definiteness in the days of the Sacque, which, bred of untidy 
Restoration days, lingered on into the eighteenth century, 
The Sacque had the fatal fault of being crushable ; and 
although it figured pleasingly in féles galantes, it was 
never affected of the general. Yet Watteau was an ad- 
mirer of the Pleat ; and, by making one depend from 
either shoulder, he rendered the half-dissembled Waist all 
the more ravishing. (An even subtler thought of his 
was to dress the decadent waists of elderly women with 
cunning knots of ribbon: in this way distracting atten- 
tion and disarming criticism), One popular conceit in 
connection with the corset was the chemisette : to show 
whose pretty innocence the sterner wear was laced some- 
what looser, as it were by accident. With certain pea- 
santries the device still holds; but minds more finely 
attuned hold it superfluous and unadvisable. 

It is axiomatic that no Voter hath a Waist. In 
effect, a chief use of the Waist is to leave no leisure for 
politics, so that the ladies who marched to Versailles went 
waistless. For a little the Waistless Female triumphed, 
and Marie Antoinette (champion of the real Rights of 
Woman) died on the scaffold. But the Revolution did its 
work, inasmuch that it brought in the classic mode: since 
when the rightful and lovely waist of woman has never 
been wholly forgot. True, it has seen bad times and 
good, The lightly draped scarf just hid itself enough to 
accentuate its charm. The huge sleeves of a later day made 
its slenderness a peculiar joy. In crinoline times it sank 
not much, and yet too little: the Petticoat was so en- 
grossing that the Waist was allowed to do as it best could. 
Ourselves have witnessed strange changes. There was the 
Woman all Waist—the antithesis of that other idiot, the 
Waistless Woman—in whose achievement the ‘values’ of 
the Waist were ruined. There was that period of be- 
wilderment, even despair, when the Waist attempted to 
form itself midway, and the Philistine triumphed for a time. 
And then women forgot Nature, and had recourse to 
Artifice, and a year ago the Low Waist reigned as before. 
But the Low (or artificial) Waist is for the full (or artificial) 
Petticoat, and our slender Empire draperies have brought 
us back in return to the natural and beautiful Waist of that 
delightful Josephine. 

Tight lacing is no doubt a blunder as well asa crime : but 
Rousseau, Rowlandson, Dévéria and the rest have warred 
on it in vain, and the Faculty is just as powerless. Some 
women prefer Health before a Waist ; but to the Natural 
Woman waist and arms are dearer than aught else. 
Moreover, doctors disagree ; and two sober scientific men 
have argued to the British Association that the Waist, in 
compressing the body, serves by sending the blood to the 
head, where it acts as a stimulant (much-needed) to the 
brain. Also, it is true that women of wit all wear the 
corset, and that only the ‘female scientist’ and her kind 
present themselves without it. Last of all, it is charged 
with hurting Woman, and at times with killing her. But is 
this to its discredit? Already there is an excess of un- 
corseted Shes! War and travel keep the number of men 
within wholesome limits; and perhaps the great use of 
the corset is that it does (less effectually) the same by 
women, 
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A NEW CHEIROMANCY 


T suburban tea-parties and bazaars, and even in smart 
drawing-rooms, maidens, mature or not, will seize 

the moist palm of blameless Youth, and con his fate in love 
and war: reading, even as the hermit of the tea-gardens 
and the racecourse (or area) gipsy, the riddle of futurity 
in the lines and the flexures of the tell-tale hand. It 
is the degradation of an art once practised by philo- 
sophers and accepted for prophetic by men of capacity 
Nor was it only an affair of lines. To your 
The shape 


and sense. 
true expert every quality was significant. 
of the hands, the play and spread and outline of the 
fingers, the mobility and grasp of the muscles, the colour 
and texture and condition of the nails—in all these things 
was information as to your destiny, were you soldier, 
sailor, tinker, ploughboy, thief, artist or idiot, man of the 
world or monk for the cloister. The wise father, anxious 
to elect a calling for his sons, might go to a professor of 
cheiromancy, and his perplexity fell from him in a trice. 
We are more prosaic now ; and cheiromancy and palmistry 
are not included in the Six Standards, nor are they 
‘optional’ in a School Board curriculum. Eleemosynary 
pianos and the square miles of good paper spoiled under 
the guiding staff of South Kensington leave us no 
time for selection. Every grubby-handed maiden Nature 
meant to be a ‘slavey’, must learn the piano, and the 
broad and stubby-fisted descendant of a line of drudges 
is set to manage the pencil or the brush his fingers 
scarce can hold. It looks ill for the race; but that is 
neither here nor there. 

And it is probable that palmistry would avail us little in 
the matter—at all events as it is practised now. But 
there is a form of it—confined to the knowledge of a few 
doctors with eyes in their heads—which is really interest- 
ing, practical, and fairly trustworthy. It is a little corner 
of a vast field of inquiry—the effects, namely, of divers oc- 
cupations on the several parts of the body—but if you 
cultivate it with diligence you cannot fail to achieve some 
useful results. Nearly every trade has its peculiar deform- 
ity ; some of them most characteristic and most curious. 
It is everywhere as in the story of the Three Spinners : 
One with her underlip upon her chin—from moistening 
the flax ; Two with her thumb contorted and enormous— 
from rolling the thread; Three with her right foot grown 
the size of a maltster’s shovel—from working the treadle. 
Thus, your fustian-cutter will have a right knee twisted in, 
and a right shoulder bulged out, and, if his parents and 
guardians set him to the business young, his spine will be 
curved as well. Your chairmaker cherishes a depression 
at the top of his breastbone, your shoemaker a larger one 
at the bottom thereof. The joiner, who carries planks, 
soon develops a protective lump on his shoulder; your 
housemaid has a knee she shares with your too-too 
prayerful curate; even your potter may be recognised 
by the callosity on the top of his head which comes of 
carrying lumps of clay. But, the easiest place to see and 
study trade marks is the hand: where they are Legion, 
and in themselves so plain that any person of wit may 
run and read, 

Every trade has its own sign-manual, The dyer’s 
hand is a classic: the colour varies with his dyes, but the 
constant slopping of chemicals makes his skin thick and 
sodden as well as parti-coloured and inflamed. The tailor 
shows where he wears his thimble, and his left forefinger is 
like a nutmeg-grater ; while if he be abeer-drinker his fingers 
bear the marks of many a little abscess set up by needle- 
pricks and poisoned by dye. The blacksmith has mighty 
broad hands with callosities on the palms, and the hairy 
backs of them are scarred with burns from flying scales 
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of metal; and lucky for the hammerman, if he escape 
hammerman’s palsy or hammerman’s cramp. The masop- 
hewer, has the hammer-corns on the palm and inside 
the finger of his right hand; the mark of the chisel ;, 
between his left forefinger and thumb. If he be a builde, 
he has stubbly broken nails and abraded gritty backs to his 
hands ; induced by the lifting and setting of stones. The 

areless jeweller’s apprentice who works the stamping. 
press will have lost a finger-end or more. The engraver’ 
little finger is crooked by constant pressure on his plate, 
while his thumb is half-dislocated backwards from the 
use of the graver. You shall tell the shoemaker who can 
make a whole shoe (a rare bird nowadays), or the old 
cobbler, by a broad hand with spatulate finger and 
thumb, and a forefinger scored and seamed with thread 
and stained with rosin and wax. In making artificial 
flowers, the hands get burned and blistered by the curling 
irons, the nails and skin are cut and raw with the use of 
twisted wire and silk. The little stains and smudges on 
the backs of the hands of miners, quarrymen, and granite 
polishers will tell if it were coal, or iron, or slate that was 
worked, and localise the worker at Peterhead or Aber. 
deen. Then, a doctor will place a workman, and tell you 
his trade by the beauty of his itch —the baker, the 
flax-spinner, the miller, the paraffine-miner, each has his 
own; while the quinine-worker has one so beautifully 
characteristic, and so intensely annoying, it reminds you 
of Karshish’s note to Abid :— 


‘Scaly disease 
Confounds me, crossing so with leprosy— 
Thou hadst admired one sort I gained at Zoar— 


Lut zeal outruns discretion. Here I end.’ 


Again, the baker has the largest hands of any. The 
coal miner’s face and hands are dark, as it were, witha 
small tattooing ; the use of his little pickaxe leaves its own 
set of callosities ; working on his side in a low seam, he 
has perforce to Jean on his elbow, which in this way gets 
its pad. His hands are clean and fairly white on Sunday, 
for the coal washes off and there is no sun in the pit; 
but the Sabbath-going iron-worker has, like the enginecr, 
a hand which is still dusky and sallow for all his cleaning— 
for the oil which mixes with his dirt has sunk deep into 
his pores, and it will not come out. Laundress and fish- 
monger are alike in having chapped and sodden hands: she 
risks infection from foul linen, he from putrid fish ; and 
both have rheumatic joints, but part of her work is 
wringing, which produces a peculiar swelling of the 
tendons (shared by the locksmith). The nailmakers 
contraction in the palm is the needlemaker’s also, but this 
tradesman has likewise a chance of paralysis of the finger 
ends ; while the watchmaker, with a spasm in the tendons 
of his fingers, has a solemn spasmodic contraction of his 
facial muscles, bred of the use of his magnifying glass. !t 
is not pretty ; but his case is better than the glassblowers, 
whose cheeks, with puffing at the blowpipe, come to bulge 
like a half-blown bladder. 

The printer's active and mobile fingers are often soft, 
and are sometimes scarred with cuts from the edges 
new type; while the provincial editor bewrays himself by 
the scissors-mark on the thumb and middle finger of his 
right hand. As for the hands of those who toil not at all— 
soft and pudgy in the publican; helpless, uneducated, 
useless, white in the prostitute, who does not care for 
sewing and never learned the piano; in the bookwort 
long and lissome and thin enough for paper cutters, with 
the pen-smudge on the thumb-edge of the middle finge': 
inthe critic . . ! But no: enough that there are mysteries 
in every craft. Time fails, or one might weep over ballet: 
girl’s great-toe, and rejoice for dentist's leg. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE FORTY-FIVE—I. 
(FROM THE VENETIAN ARCHIVES) 


Mg\HE papers bearing on English history which are 
I stored in the old Frari Monastery at Venice are 
still most interesting. The ambassadors of the Republic 
were always in the front rank of diplomacy, and their re- 
ports or comments upon passing events are usually marked 
by originality and shrewdness of observation. Lord Ches- 
terfield, it will be remembered, impressed upon his son that, 
in whatever capital he found himself, the Venetian Ambas- 
sador was the man of whom he would learn more than any 
other. Moreover, the Government Calendar is still drag- 
ging its slow length along through the reign of Elizabeth, 
and Stuart times are more or less virgin soil. 

Venice was early an ally of the House of Stuart, main- 
taining diplomatic relations with Charles II. in exile, and 
only tardily recognising Oliver Cromwell when, by stress 
of the Turkish wars, she was obliged to seek allies indis- 
criminately from all quarters, In 1660 the Venetian 
Resident was the first foreign representative to welcome 
the King at Dover, and in 1688 he was among the first to 
follow James II. out of England. As late as 1737 Prince 
Charles Edward was received at Venice with all the 
honours of royalty, and attended by a knight of the 
sluolo d’oro during his stay. At the time of the Forty-five, 
however, this old friendship, depending only upon tradi- 
tion and sentiment, had melted away before the exigencies 
of Continental polities and an English alliance. With the 
proverbial zea! of perverts, Venetian representatives dis- 
countenanced the Stuart cause ; and even at Versailles in 
1746, when Louis XV. received the refugee as Prince of 
Wales, the Ambassador of Venice was one of the few who 
avoided him, and refused to treat him as a Prince at all. 
In a subsequent despatch, however, he was forced to 
confess that ‘ Prince Edward is universally admired and 
esteemed here; so that every one is agreed that, were 
it only for his personal qualities, he would deserve better 
fortune and more faithful allies.’* Of the Forty-five itself 
the accounts at Venice are scanty, consisting mainly of 
rumours and official Hanoverian reports sent from London 
by the Ambassador, Andrea Capello, many of whose de- 
spatches have been entirely destroyed by damp. But the 
side-lights thrown on the state of public opinion and affairs 
in London, and the exposé by the Ambassador in France of 
Louis XV.’s tortuous policy, are valuable contributions to 
history. 

On the first news of the Prince’s landing, Capello was 
shown a bundle of His Royal Highness’s proclamations by 
one of the Ministry ; ‘they all make merry over these 
sheets, he writes, ‘ but all the same they are remarkably 
cautious (gelos?) and allow no one to read, much less make 
copies of them.’® The same ‘caution’ induced the Go- 
vernment to suppress the intelligence of the Prince's early 
successes ; and, even after the capture of Edinburgh and 
the victory of Gladsmuir, Capello is still describing the 
rising as a ‘gentle, airy, accidental fire, which the first 
breath will blow out.’4 From a Hanoverian ofticer, 
liberated on parole, he heard closer particulars of the 
Prince's progress, and was then able to report the first 
brush with the Highlanders at Spean Bridge. At the 
passage of the river, he relates, the Prince ‘was for taking 
off his clothes and entering the water, had not the High- 
landers, inspired by zeal and devotion, seized him almost 
wan Violence and borne him across on their shoulders.’ ° 
The captured officer had much to say of ‘ the insurgents ’ 
affection for the Pretender, and of his vast courtesy, which 
orem went the length of sharing with his unwilling guest 
tne rough and slender fare of his own table.’ ° 
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In London, meanwhile, it was sought to prejudice the 
Jacobite cause by setting loose a No-Popery agitation. 
‘The Bishop of London in a circular letter exhorted the 
clergy to preach against the Pope and his co-religionists ’ ;° 
old laws against Papists and Non-jurors were put in force, 
confining them to their houses and prohibiting their pre- 
sence within ten miles of London or Westminster; and 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended to facilitate the 
imprisonment of ‘innocent Catholics, who are but too 
easily regarded with suspicion.’’ On this subject Capello 
feels very strongly: ‘although the concerns of religion,’ 
he writes, ‘have not been involved in the Scottish rebel- 
lion, it serves as a pretext to the Protestants, and espe- 
cially to these-so-called Bishops (questi Pseudo vescovt), to 
inveigh against the harmless handful of Catholics here. In 
the town of London, which comprises 900,000 souls, choked 
and divided by the errors of every conceivable heresy, 
there are barely 28,000 Catholics, including foreigners, 
and they—by reason of the drilling of their lives and the 
oppression under which they groan—are defenceless and 
discouraged. But such is the exaggeration of their per- 
secutors that they scruple not to describe the Roman 
Catholics as numbering 250,000, fully armed and ready 
to join the Pretender. In the whole of this vast city 
there are not eighty priests and friars, but these people 
will neither examine nor discuss facts, making use of 
this pretext to dissipate what little religion is still left 
in the country.’* At the time of the scare in London 
caused by the Prince’s approach, when the Elector 
packed up his jewels and prepared to start for Hanover, 
further measures were taken against Papists, and old 
laws of 1585 and 1700 were revived declaring guilty 
of high treason all priests, being British subjects, found 
within the realm, even though in the service of the 
embassies. Capello at once entered a_ protest against 
this measure as a violation of international law; and 
in this he was joined by the Minister of the Empire, 
the Envoy from Turin, the Secretary for Portugal (in the 
absence of the Envoy), the Envoy of Bavaria, and the 
Ministers of Cologne, Tuscany, and Genoa. ‘ Most Serene 
Prince, he exclaims at the end of a long despatch, ‘ | 
know not how to describe to you the pitiful straits of 
these unhappy Catholics, who, prostrate before their altars, 
loudly wail and groan, imploring that there may be left 
ihem at the least one pastor.’ Two days later the chap- 
lain of the Portuguese Embassy was arrested and cast into 
‘the prison of the greatest and most infamous malefactors.’® 
‘He that took me,’ writes the captive priest, ‘is named 
Stuard, dwelling in Vine-Street, and acting by order of 
Justice de Veil. I showed him my passport, but he said 
that sufficed not for any of this country. I told him I was 
from Champagne, but there came one who said I was an 
Irish priest, and that he had twenty times heard me say 
mass ; another had seen me ina surplice.” My passport and 
a copy of the indictment were sent to Mylord Harring- 
ton. I have not positively acknowledged that I am a 
priest, although he knows it... . At last Mr. de Veil 
said that in these cases he would pay no attention to such 
passports. I am in irons. The following week Capello 
writes that it had been expected that the Prince’s retreat 
would be followed by a mitigation of the persecution, but 
that the Sardinian chaplain had now been arrested, and 
the ambassadors had as yet received no answer to their 
protest. It was thought, however, chat the Government 
intended to discontinue such arrests ; and in the case of the 
Sardinian chaplain they had no choice, for the law offered 
a reward to informers, and the priest had been denounced 
by a coachman as he was carrying the sacrament to a 
dying person,” It was only after much diplomatic corres: 
pondence and many protests that the Government at last 
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ungraciously gave way in the matter and the chaplains 


were released. 
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THE SENSUALITY OF ALLUSION 


it is frankly admitted that human passions are gross, 
unmanageable forces, that their full indulgence is 
mostly outrageous, and that their play and counterplay 
leave small opportunity to the more delicate sensualities. 
It is the experience of this engrossing truth which has 
opened a highway to the monstrous ‘doctrine of the un- 
finished.’ It is advanced by the disciple of the newest 
cowardice that it were better to halt before completion 
than to complete ; that to die in sight of the land of 
promise is more desirable, more blessed, than to enter and 
take the fill of the belly. Upon such a hesitancy, upon 
so charming a reluctance, much pretty sentiment, and a 
few young tears have erewhile been spent. There is so 
fascinating a selflessness in the theory, so spiritual a reso- 
Jution. It is the expression of a renouncement, and is 
therefore austere, yet not too austere, since no experience 
of past completion is at hand to enhance the sacrifice with 
a conscious forgetfulness. It is an express gospel for the 
weak, who yearn, for such as whisper: ‘I have the 
thought of a lyric song at my heart, full of vague 
beauties that are so sweet in their vagueness that I 
will not dare to give them shape or substance.’ 
Or: ‘I love; but to stop short, to hesitate before a 
boundary that I will draw for myself, to play with 
my mistress’s fingers, and no more, suffices for me. It is 
better to dream than to do, better to renounce the finished 
pleasure than to rush into the empty house of satiety.’ 
I will not dare to deny a certain pretty womanliness in 
the words, a coquetry with pleasure that offers even some 
plausible reason for its being; but I will dare to Jaugh 
over its womanliness and its plausibility, and to declare 
that the thing is a mere vain aspiration after the most 
delicate sensuality which this vessel of vitality can con 
tain—that sensuality of allusion to which acts completed, 
deeds fulfilled, ambitions acquired, can be the sole and 
single prelude. 

‘Time travels:’ sighed the Pessimist, ‘the best of our 
friends pass; and there is naught on which we set our 
hearts that is werth the while of acquisition.’ Now the 
assumption upon which this miserable gathering of words 
moves for sense and meaning is this: that when an 
emotion has passed, it is buried in the darkness for ever. 
It is true indeed that those men are very rare that like to 
lift the superficial coverings of their experience and analyse 
the depths that lie beneath. But here sure was one whose 
obtuseness was rarer than is usual among humanity ; for 
I will not exaggerate if I say that the exquisite after- 
math of a strong gust of pleasure which I have called 
the sensuality of allusion, is pleasure’s most alluring 
excuse. The moment of acquisition was much; it 
was elemental in its strength, grossly splendid in its 
passage. It went like a quick blare of strong sound, and 
was finished before it could submit to analysis. It brought 
no delicacy, no refining and refining thoughtfulness, no 
long introspection, no slow-wrung delight, no gentle flut- 
tering of spirit ; it was seized as a large and unified expe- 
rience ; and it swept by, and seemed a thing finished. It 
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was but a birth. That which had no essential value jp its 
preduction, a forgotten environment, a broken word, 4 
far-off sound, have made some subtle confusion with the 
memory, in preparation for the delicate sequences, And 
these unessential elements of the pleasure, being th 
merest accidents of the moment, will come unbidden a, 
before, and bring with them subtle reminiscence, The 
mind stirs to the past as a feather in a moving wind, and 
searce realises the reason of its stirring. I confess that 
the screeching of a cat by night sets me in the mos 
solemn humour, through the action of some hidden and 
lurking memory whose face I cannot unveil; but the 
sound, as I take it, once accompanied some serious an( 
solemn passage of the past. And, from certain actual 
sensations, the swish of a waterfall seems to sing a threncdy 
of hopelessness, as a clutch of syringa blossom seems to hint 
a certain helpless enthusiasm and the sense of a large 
desire, In these experiences, though some be of a past 
sorrow and some of a past delight, there is the same ex. 
quisite sensuousness : in the unreal luxury which both kinds 
generate out of the emotion. So that allusion seems to 
be the ultimate delicacy of finished pleasure, which make; 
every possession upon which we set our hearts worth the 
while of acquisition : even that allusion wherethrough 


‘dews blur our eyes 


To see the peach-bloom come in evening skies.’ 
S 


THE NEW DRILL BOOK 


_ is officially announced that the term ‘provisional’ is 
used of our new Infantry Drill Book in order to en- 


} 


courage public discussion of its demerits, Permit me 


therefore to discuss, quite briefly, one of the fundamental 
In Part V. 
Battle Formation—General Principles—section 4, it is laid 


errors which make its provisions ridiculous, 


down that ‘Close formations are not practicable against 
troops provided with modern arms.’ Has it occurred to 
the compilers of our hand-book (1) what effect an official 
statement of this kind would have on troops in action; 
and (2) how little foundation for it, in fact, exists ? 
‘Close formations’ are not defined in the context. But 
as, since the days of bows and arrows, heavy columns never 
have proved of practical value in the field, it is fair to 
assume that ‘line two-deep’ and ‘small columns’ are 
meant. Now the statement that attack in line two-deep 
has become impossible is based on a fallacy ; on the 
assumption, that is, that the fire of troops is a constant 
and not variable quantity, depending on the arm itself and 
But this assumption 


is easily disposed of by reference to practical battle- 


not on the man who directs it. 


field experiments. I will quote two extreme cases. 
On August 18, 1870, all efforts of the Prussian Guard 
Infantry broke against the unshaken fire-power of the 
French, in and around St.-Privat. The loss they incurred 
was certainly less than is usually imagined. Yet it was 


heavy enough to wreck the order of the picked troops ©! 


the German Army. On the other hand, on October dy 
at Artenay, on the Paris-Orléans road, a single Prussial 
Cavalry Regiment, the 2nd ‘Leib’ Hussars, engaged 4 
division of French Infantry in a long line of mounted 
skirmishers and at arange of 300 to 500 yards. They held 
the French in check from 6 to 10 a.m. And their losses 
from Infantry fire amonnted to two men slightly wounded. 
In both cases the French were of the regular Army, 
and their weapons were identical. ‘The numbers engaged, 
too, were, so far as can be ascertained, about equal. Yet 
in the former case, at 2000 to 600 yards, twenty minutes 
sufficed to break the Guards: and, in the other, 4 hours 
and about one million rounds at 300 to 500 yards were 
required to wound two men, 
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What, then, have ‘modern weapons’ to do with the 
matter? The truth is that the terms ‘ breech-loader’ and 
‘modern weapons’ have become positive bugbears where- 
with to frighten timid tacticians. It is immaterial to a 


man with a bullet through his head as to which end of 


the rifle that bullet was originally inserted : and, for the 
wounded, the smaller the missiles that hit them the 
better (of course) they will be pleased. It has been 
shown that where frontal fire alone has to be faced, the 
actual number of projectiles delivered in a given time per 
yard of front has been singularly constant, and always in 
excess of the number necessary to exterminate the other 
side, if the muskets or rifles were held straight. Scharn- 
horst, writing in 1798, quotes an instance at the 
battle of Crefeld (1756), in which a single volley 
delivered by a steady line laid out 80 per cent. of the 
attacking foree. And against this we can set the fact, 
that ten times the possible fire effect was faced again 
and again by our troops in the Crimea. Not long ago, 
investigating this question, I referred to Todleben’s Plans 
of the siege of Sebastopol. Assuming that the Russians 
brought every gun and musket they reasonably could to 
bear on our assaulting force at the Redan, I find we had 
to face the cross fire, concentrated on a narrow plateau 
500 yards across, of at lesst 100 heavy siege guns firing 
grape and case, and of about 10,000 muskets to boot. Yet 
the fire did not stop our troops, whatever else may have 
(subsequently) done so. In ‘parallel’ engagements, with 
reference to which attack formations are usually considered, 
no fire of such intensity as this would ever have to be 
faced, But had the old Crimean troops been trained on 
the principle we now propose for the education of our 
young soldiers, can any one suppose that they would have 
attempted to advance against it ? 

History repeats itself. About the year 1746, Frederic 
the Great issued an instruction for his infantry which con- 
tained just a little too much: with the consequence that 
his troops refused to close with their enemy in his next 
campaign. ‘The instructions were altered. ‘The new ones 
were theoretically open to question: but practically they 
answered a good deal better. It does not do to teach the 
soldier more than he need know. The new ‘drill’ is based 
on the idea that there is an ‘ absolute’ in tactics. This is 
amistake. ‘Tactics are only ‘relatively ’ good or bad: and 
itrests with the superior leading whether the ‘relation’ 
shall be correctly appreciated or not. If the Artillery 
preparation has been adequate, Infantry can advance in 
any formation, If it has not been adequate, then to be 
on the offensive is something to the good ; though success, 
no doubt, may be achieved at very great cost of life. But 
in any case, the Infantry-man, standing under cover—out 
of sight of the enemy, cannot possibly appreciate the con- 
ditions under which the order to advance is given. He 
must be trained to obey orders unhesitatingly. The result 
alone shall decide whether they were correct or not. 

F. N. Mavupe, Captain (late R.E.), 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


T is not often that I find the time to take part in Mrs, 
Albert Grundy’s Thursdays—the third and fifth Thurs- 
days of each month, from 4 to 6.30 p.m.—but the other 
afternoon pleasant weather and the sense of long-accrued 
responsibility drew me to Fernbank. 

It was really very nice, after one got there. Perhaps it 
would have been less satisfactory had escape trom the 
drawing-room been a more difficult matter. Inside that 
formal chamber, with its blinds down-drawn to shield the 
carpet from the sun, the respectable air hung somewhat 
heavily about the assembled matronhood of Brompton. 
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The units in this gathering changed from time to time— 
for Mrs. Albert's circle is a large and growing onc—but 
the effect of the sum remained much the same. The 
elderly ladies talked about the amiability and kindliness 
of the Duchess of Teck ; and argued the Continental rela- 
tionships of the Duchesses of Connaught and Albany, frst 
into an apparently kopeless tangle of burgs and hausens and 
collerns and sweigs, then triumphantly out again into the 
bright daylight of well-ordered and pellucid genealogy. 
The younger wives spoke in subdued voices of more juve- 
nile Princesses on the lower steps of the throne, with occa- 
sional short-winged flights across the North Sca in search 
of a suitable bride for the Duke of York. The few young 
girls who sat dutifully here beside their mammas or mar- 
ried sisters talked of nothing at all, but smiled confusedly 
and looked away whenever another's glance caught theirs 
—and, I daresay, thought with decent humility upon 
Marchionesses. 

But outside, on the garden-lawn at the rear of the house, 
the Almanach de Gotha threw no shadow, and the pungent 
scent of jasmine and lilies drove the leathery odour 
of Burke from the soft summer air. The gentle London 
haze made Whistlers and Maitlands of the walls and roof- 
lines and chimney-pots beyond. The pretty girls of Fern- 
bank held court here on the velvet grass, with groups of 
attendant maidens from sympathetic Myrtle Lodges and 
Cedarcrofts and Chestnut Villas—selected homesteads 
stretching all the way to remote West Kensington. They 
say there is no one left in London. Why, as I sat apart 
in the shade of the ivy overhanging the garden path, and 
watched this out-door panorama of the Grundys’ fricnd- 
ships, it seemed as if I had never comprehended before 
how many girls there really were in the world. And 
how sweet it was to look upon these damsels, with their 
dainty sailor's hats of straw, their cheeks of Devon 
cream and damask, their tall and shapely forms, their 
profiles of faultless classical delicacy! What if, in time, 
they too must sit inside, by preference, and babble of 
royalties, and politely uncover those two aggressive in- 
cisors of genteel maturity when they were asked to have 
a third cup of tea? That stage, praise heaven, should be 
many years removed. We will have no memento mori bones 
or tusks out here in the sunlit garden—but only tennis 
balls, and the inspiring chalk-bands on the sward, and the 
noble grace of English girlhood, erect and joyous in the 
open air. 

Much as I delighted in this spectacle, it foreed upon me 
as well a certain vague sense of depression. These lofty and 
lovely creatures were strangers to me. I do not mean 
that their names were unknown to me, or that I had not 
exchanged civil words with many of them, or that I might 
not be presented to, and affably received by, them al!. 
The feeling was, rather, that if it were possible for me to 
marry them all, we still tothe end of our days would remain 
strangers. I should never know what to say to them ; 
still less should I ever be able to guess what they were 
thinking. The tallest and most impressive of all the bevy 
—the handsome girl in the pale brown frock with the shirt- 
front and belted waist, who stands leaning with folded 
hands upon her racket like an indolent Diana—why, I 
punted her about the whole reach from Sunbury to Walton 
during the better part of a week, only last summer, not 
to mention sitting beside her at dinner every evening on 
the houseboat. We were so much together, in truth, that 
my friends round about, as I came to know afterwards, 
canvassed among themselves the prospect of our arranging 
never to separate. Yet I feel that 1 do not know this 
girl. We are friends, yes; but we are not acquainted with 
each other. 

More than once—perhaps a dozen times—in driving 
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through the busier of London streets, my fancy has been 
caught by this thing: a hansom whirling smartly by, the 
dark hood of which frames a woman's face—young, wistful, 
ivory-hued. It is like the flash exposure of a kodak—this 
bald instant of time in which I see this face, and compre- 
hend that its gaze has met mine,and burned into my memory 
a lightning picture of something I should not recognise if 
I saw it again, and cannot at all define, and probably would 
not like if I could, yet which leaves me with the feeling 
that I am richer than I was before. In that fractional 
throb of space there has been snatched an unrehearsed and 
unprejudiced contact of human souls—projected from one 
void momentarily to be swept forward into another ; and 
though not the Judgment Day itself shall bring these two 
together again, they know each other. 

Now that I look again at the goddess in the pale-brown 
gown, these unlabelled faces of the flitting hansoms seem 
by comparison those of familiar companions and intimates. 
I get no sense of human communion from that serene and 
regular countenance, with its exquisite nose, its short 
upper-lip and glint of pearls along the bowed line of the 
mouth, its correctly arched brows and wide-open, impassive 
blue eyes. I can see it with prophetic admiration out- 
queening all the others at Henley, or at Goodwood, or 
on the great staircase of Buckingham Palace. I can 
imagine it at Monte Carlo, flushed a little at the sight of 
retreating gold ; or at the head of a great noble’s table, 
coldly poised above satin throat and shoulders, and stirring 
no muscle under the free whisperings of His Excellency to 
the right. I can conceive it in the Divorce Court, bearing 
with metallic equanimity the rude scrutiny of a thousand 
unlicensed eyes. But my fancy wavers and fails at the 
task of picturing that face at my own fireside, with the 
light of the home-hearth painting the fulness of her 
rounded chin, and reflecting back from her glance, as we 
talk of men and books and things, the frank gladness of 
real comradeship. 

But—tchut '—I have no fireside, and the comrades I 
like best are playing half-crown whist at the club ; and 
these are all nice girls—hearty, healthful, handsome girls, 
who can walk, run, dance, swim, scul], skate, ride as no 
others have known or dared to do since the glacial wave of 
Christianity depopulated the glades and dells of Olympus. 
They will mate after their kind, and in its own good time 
along will come a new generation of straight, strong- 
limbed, thin-lipped, pink-and-white girls, and of tow- 
headed, deep-chested lads, their brothers—boys who will 
bully their way through Rugby and Harrow, misspell 
and misapprehend their way into the Army, the Navy, and 
the Civil Service, and spread themselves over the habitable 
globe, to rule through sheer inability to understand such 
Baboos and Hadendowas and mere Irishry as Imperial 
destiny delivers over to them. 

The vision is not wholly joyous, as it with diffidence 
projects itself beyond, into that further space where new 
strange other generations walk—the girls still taller, and 
more coldly tubbed, the boys astride a yet more temerarious 
saddle of dull dominion. Reluctant prophecy discerns be- 
neath their considerable feet the bruised fragments of many 
antique trifles—the bric-d-brac of an extinct sentimental 
fraction that had a sense of humour and could spell—and 
the fig-leaves have quite overspread and hidden the statues 
in their garden. But power is there, and empire ; they 
still more serenely loom above the little foreign folks who 
cook, and sing to harps and fiddles, and paint for their 
amusement ; such as it is under their shaping, they possess 
the earth. 

So, as the sun goes down in the Hammersmith heavens, 
I salute the potential mothers of the New Rome. 

Harotp Frepenic, 
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SHEPHERD'S VIEW 
(Scene—The High Ochils) 


\ THERE Sorrow sings to Saddleback 
An’ Dolour glooms on Care, 
There stude a ferm abune the glack 
That’s noo a ruin bare. 


Alang the greensward ye may trace 
The rude enclosin’ wa’s ; 

An’ bings o’ bullets mark the place 
Where stude the cattle sta’s. 


Sull to the blast a gavle wa’ 
Hauds up a useless lum ; 

An’ owre a dyke a thorn or twa 
Hings wi’ an eerie hum. 


Green naked hills on three sides roun’ 
Slope backwards to the cludds, 

But thro’ the glack the ee looks down 
Southward on fields an’ wudds. 


And here amang his feedin’ sheep 
The shepherd lo’es to lie, 

An’ earthward tak his simmer peep 
To see the warl’ gang by. 


Oot-owre the carse the Devon winds 
Or shelters in the shaw ; 

The Forth wi’ silver border binds 
The lowland far awa’. 


An’ cultur’d lands. between them lie, 
Wr tafts and crafts bestrewn ; 

An’ here an’ there weel-pleas’d ye spy 
A couthie kintra toun, 


But cultur’d land or kintra toun 
Is last to tak’ the ce 

(’ upland Shepherd, lookin’ doun, 
Wha’s dream is 0’ the sea. 

Aff to the firth his fancy skips ; 
Where, if the day be clear, 

Iie sees the sails o’ silent ships 
Rise up, an’ disappear. 


O mony a day he lies his lane 
On Saddleback to spy, 

Thro’ a’ the lazy afternune 
The loiterin’ ships gang by. 


As fairydom wi’ 2’ its imps 
Seems to a human carle, 
Sae looks to him his canny glimpse 
Into a lower warl’. 
HUGH HALIPURTON. 
Vofe.—The Care and the Serrow, the former overshadowed by the H 
- 


of Dolour, are two tiny that unite their tribute to the Dev 


just under Castle Gloom : their united stream forms the Dolour Water.) 





CORRESPONDENCE 


AGRICULTURAL RENT 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Edmonton, 1st September, 1892 


Sir,—I have already explained that the efficient cause of 
Agricultural Rent is the existence among mankind of divers 
talents and powers of appreciation which lead men to devise 
and practise callings not connected with land, producing 
things that farmers do not buy but landiords do. 

I have also explained that though the total agricultural rent 
paid by the farmers of any self-contained community must vary 
with the numbers of such non-agricultural men, and will be 
a tolerably fixed sum for each of them because the weight 0! 
agricultural produce that a man of average appetite and 
activity consumes per annum is a tolerably fixed quantity— 
and I haye said that this tolerably fixed quantity expressed” 
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money and with produce at its present price is about 
£9 per annum. I obtain this quantity by dividing the 
total value of any self-contained country’s harvest by 
its total population. Its importance has not yet been recog- 
nised by writers on Political Economy, and I am most anxious 
to draw attention to it, so I will now (with your leave) illus- 
trate it by the case of England and Scotland as they were in 
1841. 1 exclude Ireland for simplicity’s sake and I choose 
1841 because agriculture was then carried on almost entirely 
upon the farm, without much aid from machines and manures 
manufactured far off it. 

The figures | will give are round figures, so that the results are 
only approximate, but they are nearly exact—and I invite criti- 
cism upon them. 

The population of: England and Scotland in 1841 was 
18,500,000 souls, of whom 23.8 per cent. (4,400,000 souls) lived 
by agriculture as farmers or labourers. ‘The value of the 
materials for human food, drink and clothing procured by them 
from nature annually was £185,000,000—exactly £10 per head, 
This of course does not include food for horses and cattle. 

If this were all, my task would be brief and easy but un- 
fortunately for my purpose England and Scotland are nota 
‘self-contained community.’ In 1841 they imported food, food- 
accessories and materials for clothing from Ireland and abroad 
the value of which (increased by the value of the goods ex- 
ported in payment) was £37,000,0c00—exactly £2 per head. So 
the average sum spent on agricultural produce in 1841 was £12 
per head per annum, Wheat was then 6os. per quarter—now 
it is 35s. Many other articles are cheaper also, very few are 
dearer, and the appetites and activities of men are unchanged. 
Much investigation, involving figures too many and calculations 
too long to give here, makes me think that £9 will buy now 
what £12 bought in 184:. 

And now in order to proceed further I must employ an 
artifice. For simplicity’s sake I must treat England and Scot- 
land as if they were a self-contained community by writing as 
ifthe £37,000,000 worth of manufactured goods exported to 
pay for foreign produce were an addition to the home 
harvests, employing labour and paying rents and taxes as it 
did, and I must estimate the wages of the labourers. When | 
was living among farmers they used to tell me that their 
labour bill amounted to about the same as their rent and taxes, 
so | will calculate on that basis. 

I must also make a correction in the £12 per head. This is 
the average for the nation, rich and poor together ; but it is 
plain that the rich man’s food, though no greater, perhaps, 
in quantity than the poor man’s, will be of higher prime cost. 
A good deal of consideration makes me take £7 per head per 
annum for the labourer’s food and £13 per annum for the 
farmers’ and others’. The numbers of those classes given 
below include women and children, and are from the Cen- 
sus Tables of 1841. The errors caused by these artifices 
and assumptions are much less than hostile critics may 
imagine. So now, the £185,000,000 of Home produce, divided 

as follows :— 


Taxes and Rates (approximate e° :% . £9,000,000 
Rents (practically exact) . : R . - 46,000,000 
Farmers (900,000), £83 per head, nearly . » 75,000,000 


Labourers (3,500,000), £16 per head, nearly . 55,000,000 


4,400,000 £ 185,000,000 
The £37,000,000 of Foreign produce similarly divided, and 
added to the above, gives totals as follows :— 


Taxes and rates , ‘ ; . . £10,800,000 

) 

Rents ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ 55,200,000 

Farmers (1,080,000) ‘ ‘ F . 90,000,000 

Labourers (4,200,000) . , : . 66,000,000 
5,280,000. . . » 222,00C,000 


These figures show that 5,280,000 persons raised £222,000,000 
Worth of agricultural produce, which furnished food, drink, and 
Clothing for a year to themselves and to 13,220,0co other 
persons, This gives each person £12 worth per annum, and 
4s even the most prejudiced Socialist or bitter-hearted Radical 
must allow that £12 spent by a landlord will enable the 
recipient to buy as much food as if he had received it from a 
farmer, I reach the final step in my illustration as follows :=—= 
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Persons Z 

Agricultural labourers, numbering . 4,200,000 

received 66 millions of pounds as 

wages, and paid for agriculture 

produce, {7 each , e . P 29,400,000 
The balance, namely ‘ ; . 36,600,000 

they paid to all sorts and conditions 

of ministrants, thereby supporting 

(at £13 per head) . ; ‘ » 2,750,0c0 
l’armers and graziers, numbering . 1,080,000 

received go millions of pounds and 

paid for agricultural produce, £13 

each . ‘ ° ° e ; 1 4,040,000 
The balance, namely ° , ‘ 75,960,co0o 

they paid to all sorts and condi- 

tions of ministrants, thereby sup- 


porting (at £13 per head). . 5,850,000 
Agricultural landlords, numbering 
about . ‘ ° ; ‘ : 300,000 


received 55.2 millions of pounds as 

rent and paid for agricultural pro- 

duce (at £30 perhead) , ° ° 9,000,000 
The balance, namely. ‘ ‘ . 46,200,000 

they paid to all sorts and conditions 

of ministrants, thereby supporting 

(at £13 per head) . ‘ , » 3,520,000 
Public employes numbering, say . 300,000 

received 10.8 millions of pounds as 

taxes, and paid for agricultural pro- 

duce (at £13 per head) . ; 3,900,000 
The balance, namely . ’ j ‘ 6,900,060 

they paid to all sorts and conditions 

of ministrants, thereby supporting 

at £14 perhead) . «.« »« « 500,000 





18,500,000 £222,000,000 

In other words, even after debiting landlords with the ridicu- 
lously high average of £30 as the prime cost of the food of each 
of them and of each of their wives and each of their children, 
we see that their expenditure supported fully three and a half 
millions of persons, which is just about half the population of 
the great towns in 1841. 

The method of socio-economic calculation sketched above 
promises, in my opinion, many valuable results. This letter is 
already too long, but I cannot say with Pascal that I have no 
time to make it shorter, for I fear that I have already sacrificed 
clearness to conciseness.—] am, etc., WM. MUIR. 





REVIEWS 
DEMAGOGUES 


The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution. Selected and Edited, with Introduc- 
tions and Notes, by H. MORSE STEPHENS. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 


To Mr. Morse Stephens—well known already for his 
work of discovery in many of those labyrinths whereby 
the French nation passed into that abysm of savagery and 
desolation called the Revolution—the idea of this book was 
suggested by the action of certain Oxford dons in prescribing 
for young gentlemen who take up the special subject of the 
French Revolution for the History School, sundry typical 
speeches for examination, But he soon found that he could 
not restrict himself to that selection alone, inasmuch as it 
ignores the speeches of Mirabeau. To him that seems as 
silly as it were to omit the Prince of Denmark’s ‘lines’ from 
the play called Ham/et; so he has added thirteen utterances 
of Mirabeau and divers discourses of Louvet, Barrére, Saint-Just 
(whom he tenderly regards : though the rascal stole his mother’s 
plate, for was it not as much his property as hers?) and some 
other aiders and abettors in a conflagration that consumed an 
heritage alike of good and evil, the result of a thousand years, 
The biographical notes (which trace every revolutionary person 
mentioned in the speeches to his doom: be it Jacobin guillo- 
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tine or Restoration Chamber of Peers) and the introductions 
alone would make these volumes useful to every student of the 
period : while the speeches themselvcs are not less interesting 
to the philosophic politician than to the critic of style. For 
the models were classic, the tradition was old and sound; and 
for the matter, though the platitudes disgust, and although you 
are generally among a set of men whose ideal is not debate 
but preaching, these discourses none the less were straight- 
forward and immediate in effect. Party ties counted for little 
in the French Revolution; this our orator knew: so that, as 
Mr. Stephens is careful to note, Mirabeau and Vergniaud and 
Robcspierre and Danton were conscious that their words might 
achieve important results, while Burke (for instance) must 
have been fully aware that, whatever his hearers might 
think, they would vcte with the whips, and have done with 
it. It is a pity, however, from the general readei’s point of 
view that Mr. Stephens should represent Constituent Assembiy 
oratory by the speeches of Mirabeau alone, while a full two- 
thirds of his work is Girordist or Jacobin. For, after all, it 
was the work of the first Assembly only that survived. The 
zealots of the Legislative Assembly and the Convention effected 
nothing that has remained : their rule was one of madness, and 
nought besides. 

Mr. Stephens would have you regard his orators chiefly as 
politicians : but, considered from the standpoint of any sound 
theory of politics, the most of them show rather worse tian 
they did before. The great exception is Mirabeau. The 
genius of Carlyle may have invested that great figure with a 
Titanic grandeur not its own; for to study him in his letters 
and speeches is to see that in some ways he was no stronger 
than the rest. He entertained no small dislike for the order 
that expelled him: there was more in his vast intelligence 
of the frantic philosophy of Rousseau than was meet—as see 
the fatuous policy he counselled in regard to the status and 
property of the Church. But, for all that, it is a fact that he 
honestly and truly laboured to save his country from anarchy 
and his Sovereign’s throne from ruin. In the speeches in 
which he claims for the executive power the right of peace 
and war unchecked by any Assembly, and proves to the hilt 
that the way to wreck aconstitution is to exclude the members 
of the Legislative body from Ministerial office, he is revealed 
as the one man who knew the needs of his country and his 
age. To turn from him to the Gironde is to pass from sense to 
sensibility, from the world of facts and forces to the world of 
fads and dreams. ‘On a cherché 4 consommer la Révo- 
lution par la terreur, j’aurais voulu la consommer par l'amour,’ 
remarks chief-bleater Vergniaud ; being persuaded that a union 
of Girondist hearts round a symmetrical Republican constitution 
would convert the cut-threats of the Commune into prac- 
tical Athenians, and incite a starving and superstitious pea- 
santry (red from a new Jacquerie) to the Arcadian innocence 
of the Age of Gold. And yet like most cther sentimen- 
talists, he was as merciless as the worst. His earlier speeches 
here abound in reckless abuse of priests and nobles; he is 
found using all his eloquence to plunge his country into a 
dangerous war, and at the same time paralyse the executive. 
But until the Jacobin brutes begin to threaten himself and his 
friends, he has but the softest of soft words for them. ‘ Dans 
le cas présent,’ says he, ‘vous ne pouvez punir les prison- 
niers Avignonnais pour les désordres commis dans votre 
société, puisaue tous les délits sont antérieurs A la réunion 
i la France; vous ne pouvez les punir pour l’exemple, car 
il ne s’agit pas ici de crimes ordinaires.’ Here he was right, 
‘Ordinary criminals’ they were not : they were gocd citizens 
and true, who had merely ‘ behaved as such’ in the matter of 
aged priests and helpless women. But given a wretched eccle- 
siastic who refuses the oath of fidelity to what he holds to be 
a new, schismatic, and Presbyterian Church, the creation of a 
Voltarian Assembly, and the orator’s note is changed. ‘ Je vous 
ai propos¢,’ says he, ‘de les soumettre 4 préter le serment 
civique, sous peine de perdre leurs pensions. Je vous proposerai 
d’excepter ceux qui iront fixer leur résidence sur une terre 
étrangére, et qui prouveront par des certificats, qu’ils y résident 
réellement.’ To commiserate the fate of Verginaud were to 
approve oneself a Girondin born. In truth, it was far beyond 


his deserts, for it made a kind of martyr of him, and retarded 
for many years the discovery that he was naught but a senti- 
mental prig. 


No Girendin who survived the cataclysm mace 
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any mark ; and it is probable that, if Verginaud had lived on, 
the Corsican (who was cunning in men) would have made 
nothing of him—not even a decorative Baron of the Empire. 

But let M. Louvet, the Louvet of Fawd/as, beloved of 
precocious youth, who escaped the guillotine to be fined in 
less deadly days as a journalistic libeller—pass sertence on his 
party in the Convention Hall of 1795. Not so young as he 
was, he turns to consider those happy days by the Gironde. 
in a France still bowed beneath the yoke of Capet. ‘Oui ne 
se rappelle avec attendrissement,’ says the poet of Lodoiska, 
‘qu’ alors c’était sur toute la vaste étendue du territoire l'image 
dune immense famille étroitement unie? Douce fraternité 
paix charmante, accord de tous les citoyens entre eux, quand 
conc reviendrez-vous consoler ces régions désolées |’ The pic. 
ture is something overdrawn ; but the cxplanation, in so far as 
it is true, is found in the fact that in 1790 our Girondists were 
local poets or country lawyers. After such achievements in sep. 
timentalism,such sonorous ¢ffects of philanthropy,the mendacity 
and the ruffianism ofthe Jacobin Club appeara relief. Mr. Stephens 
feels thus much himself, for in his notes and introductions he 
does his best to make his Barrére and his Danton respectable ay 
fossible. But his best is to little purpose ; for he cannot get over 
the fact that Barrére turned traitor, more or less, to every side 
that trusted him. One sentence in this rascal’s speeches and 
reports is worthy special notice, as it shows how deep and strong, 
in the absence of votes to sell, your Jacobin’s affection is for 
ancient languages and customs. This feature in French 
Jacobinism it is that has commended itself beyond all others to 
philosophic Mr. Morley, and therefore it deserves the pe- 
culiar attention of Radicals and Eisteddfodic Welshmen. ‘|| 
faut populariser la langue,” says Barrére; ‘il faut détruire 
cette aristocratie de langage qui semble ¢tablir une nation polie 
au milieu d'une nation barbare. Nous avons ré\olutionné le 
gouvernement, les lois, les usages, les meceurs, les costumes, le 
commerce et Ja penseé méme; révolutionnons donc aussi la 
langue, qui est Jeur instrument journalier.’ 

As little will Mr. Stephens’s impassioned plea avail to 
soften the traditional view of Danton. No doubt he was 
an able and determined man, and no Mameluke, no Fenian, 
better understcod the art of government by assassination 
and terrors ; but, while he was less of a fool than some of 
his colleagues, there is naught in his speeches to show 
that he was any more a constructive statesman than the 
men who sent him to the guillotine. Not the midsummer 
madness of the Gironde at its worst can beat the folly of his 
justification of that climax of democray run mad, the popular 
election of judges :—‘ Je pense que si l’on pouvait au contraire 
établir dans les ¢lections un principe d’exclusion, ce devrait 
étre contre ces hommes de loi qui jusqu’ ici se sont arrogé un 
privilége exclusif, qui a été une des grandes plaies du genre 
humain. Ceux quise sont fait un état de juger les hommes 
étaient comme les prétres, les uns et les autres ont ¢ternelle- 
ment trompé le peuple. La justice doit se rendre par les simples 
lois de Ja raison.’ Nor was the doctrine of ransom and Jack 
Cadeism ever advocated with greater cynicism than in Danton’s 
demand for a tax on the propertied classes to pay the expenses 
of the Revolution :—‘ Paris a une luxe et des richesse consi- 
derables ; eh bien! par decret cette éponge va étre presse. Ft 
par une singularité satisfaisante, il va se trouver que le peuple 
fera la Révolution aux dépens de ses ennemis intérieurs’ 
As for Robespierre, to say that he would have been a shining 
light in the United Kingdom Alliance is to say everything that 
need here be said of him. At the /’/e to the Supreme Being, 
‘O femmes Francaises,’ he said, ‘vous ¢tes dignes de |’amour 
et du respect de la terre : qu’ avez vous a envier aux femmes de 
Sparte?’ A few weeks after--as he too passed to the place of 
his espousals with the Widow—one of these very women bade 
him ‘ down to hell, with the curses of every mother in France. 
And yet while ignorance and envy and want are in the world, ‘0 
certain sections of society the Robespierres will cver remain 
heroic, if not demi-divine. 





THE MODEL MUSIC-HALL 


Mr. Punch’s Model Music-Hall Songs and Dramas. By 
k. ANSTEY. London: Bradbury. 


Mr. Anstey’s admirable parodies would furnish proof, if procf 
were needed, that the Music-hall is even now inaugurating 4 
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new era. For this series of burlesques is for the first time 
presented in a volume, and already it seems tather a human 
document than a piece of contemporary criticism. The ‘ dash- 
ing serio’ and the ‘lion comique’ were sad realities a short 
year ago, but so brilliant and rapid has been the triumph of the 
Halls, so pitiful the collapse of ‘high dramatic art,’ that the 
time-honoured follies of short skirts and yellow moustachios 
are scarce tolerated by the new audiences, which circumstances 
have created. True, in the obscurer halls cheap patriotism 
and pinchbeck sentiment are still supreme. Is not the latest 
hero of the pavement the soft-hearted bushranger, tanned and 
red-shirted, who hears in fancy the church-bells of his native 
village, ‘a-ringin’ the old year hout and the new year hin’? 
But these innocent diversions are banished from the West, and 
though they still exercise their sway over the Oriental mind, 
they are no longer inevitably characteristic of the Temple of 
Varieties. Common morality and flimsy politics have found 
one grave with the yellow Newmarket, the twopenny sinoke, 
and the other adornments of the crutch and toothpick brigade. 
We approach our music-hall in so sober a spirit of criticism 
that we demand a touch of art in the dancing, and more than 
a touch of comedy in the impersonation. So that the en- 
lightened Chinaman, who, having visited the Pavilion (say) 
or the Empire, betook himself to Mr. Anstey, would straight- 
way be filled with doubt and amazement. But this considera- 
tion does not cheapen the justice of Mr. Anstey’s satire, which, 
like all the best of its kind, is excellent criticism. And if it 
seem a trifle belated, that is the fault, not of its author, but of 
a sudden and unforeseen revolution. 

Mr. Anstey with his Burglar Bill gave the Young Reciter his 
coup de grace. And it is only because he is attacking an 
institution already moribund that his Model Music-Hall songs 
are not likely to achieve a similar success. The old types are 
changing, giving place to new. In that brave age when the 
amazing query, ‘ Doesn’t the world look guy to-duy ?’ met with 
an immediate and rapturous response, the Idyllic Ballad, as 
Mr. Anstey phrases it, was still a cheerful possibility. In his 
dainty lyric So Shy’ he has created the type for all time. 
What lady ‘of a mature age and inclined to a comfortable 
embonpoint’ could fail of applause with such lines as follow ? 


I'm a dynety little dysy of the dingle 
So retiring and so timid and so coy 

If you ask me why so long I have lived single, 
I will tell—'tis because I am so shoy. 


Cannot you imagine the late Miss Nelly Power interpreting the 
situation with smirks and winks innumerable as the smiles 
of ocean? And if the Alhambra no longer encourage the 


genre, the country halls are still with us to attest its lingering 


popularity. An enlightened taste is even discrediting the per- 
formance of the once adored and adorable Sisters. Yet he 
would be a churl indeed who did not cherish a blest memory of 
their skirts and stockings. Can one ever forget the pious fer- 
vour wherewith the ‘female Juggins’ urged her peccant Sister 
to ‘go and infomm her father’? Mr. Anstey understands well 
the qualities of each, and has contrasted the Cynical with the 
Unsophisticated Sister to admirable purpose. Also, his know- 
ledge of their business is complete, and the smallest touch has 
been observed from the life. The first Sister places three fingers 
of her left hand on her heart and extends her right hand towards 
the audience in timid appeal, while between the verses ‘a step- 
dance, expressive of conviction on one port and incipient 
wavering on the other, should,’ says Mr. Anstey, ‘ be performed.’ 
No well-conducted pair of Sisters ever shirked these formalities, 
and Mr. Anstey has so happily caught their very tone and 
accent that you read in his lines the twang and cadence of 
these ineffable cockneys, who hunt ever in couples, and who 
are now being driven as far east as Drury Lane by the latest 
clients of the Music Hall. His other types—the Patriotic, the 
Topical-Political, and the rest-—belong one and all to the Music 
Hall of the past ; and though the talent of a few ‘artistes’ is 
sufficient to give them a sporadic existence, it is to the provinces 
orto the Christmas pantomimes that you must look for their 
glorious fulfilment. However, Mr. Anstey has the firmest grip 
of his material, and withal a better appreciation of the practice 
and possibilities of parody than any of his contemporaries. His 
lmitation is never cheap or obvious ; he mimics the essence 
Not the details of his original. Indeed, his method is to trans- 
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late a story © situation of his own devising into the language 
and sentiment of his victim: whereas your sham parodist is 
content with a bland echo, a touch or two of New Humour, and 
a verbal pun thrown in as a make-weight. 

Of late much has been heard of the Music-Hall Sketch, 
which, if we may believe Messrs. Irving and Toole, the twin 
Muses of Tragedy and Comedy, is likely to encroach upon the 
kingdom of the ‘legitimate.’ The type is by this time familiar, 
being nothing more nor less than the reduction of the Adelphi 
Melodrama to the very lowest terms. Its folly is colossal and 
unparalleled, and none that has not heard its appalling moral- 
ities, its battered wheezes given off in the richest brogue of 
the Eastern Counties, can appreciate the depth to which the 
taste of the people is ready, even anxious, to sink. In the 
gaudier halls of pleasure, where the shirt-front and diamond 
cast their glamour, the sketch is unheard and unseen, and yet 
over the water, as at the Great Mogul, the people would hang 
the Manager, if he withheld their darling sketch. Maybe this 
cold tea of the Music Hall is popular, because it is condemned 
by the law, as though it were fusel-oil. But the truth remains 
that a black heart beats beneath an ill-fitting shirt, honest 
poverty is rewarded with the casual baronetcy every night of the 
week. And if crime still flourishes in the land, that is not the 
fault of the pious Music Hall. Of course the sketch is the 
very best excuse for parody in the world, and Mr. Anstey, 
though his experiments are unequal, has turned the opportunity 
to admirable account. ‘Under the Harrow’ is a masterpiece 
of satire. The incident is all Mr. Anstey’s own ; but there 
is scarce a phrase which has not been heard ina thousand 
halls, and the tone is so accurately caught and so consistently 
kept, that in spite of its extravagance the imitation produces 
precisely the same impression as the original. Sir Poshbury 
Puddock, the wicked baronet, who travelled with a half-ticket 
from Edgware Road to Baker Street, on his thirteenth birth- 
day, ‘ twenty-seven years ago this very day, might have stepped 
straight off the stage of the Middlesex, while Spiker, the black- 
mailing ticket-collector, who aspires to Verbena’s hand, is the 
Adelphi villain incarnate. ‘Cosy little shanty you’ve got here, 
Puddock—very tasty!’ Thus hath the blackmailer spoken any 
night these fifty years. And as Mr. Anstey knows him from 
head to foot and possesses beside a very pretty humour, there is 
not a dull page in his book, and scarce a line that is not pointed 
with a jest. 


HOMER 


A Companion to the Iliad for English Readers. By WALTER 
LEAF, Litt. D. London: Macmillan. 

Familiar Studies in Hlomer. By AGNES M. CLERKE. London ; 
Longmans. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Edited by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A. 
The Cambridge Press. 


Plutarch tells that Alcibiades, being ‘past his childhood, 
happened to go into a Grammar School, and asked the master 
for a volume of Homer; and when the master made answer 
that of Homer he had none, he gave him a box on the ear, and so 
left him. The story demonstrates the recognised primacy of 
Homer as a school-book ; and it is devoutly to be wished that 
if the day ever comes when the masters of our Grammar Schools 
in their wish to keep pace with Democracy, have never a 
Homer on their shelves, each man may find his Alcibiades. 
At present the danger is remote. The three books under con- 
sideration are good evidence of Homer’s rank in the schools. 
They bear, moreover, manifest witness to our advance in 
Homeric studies : an advance which distinguishes the present 
tendency of classical learning. For years our students have 
sought the arid fields of verbal scholarship, forgetting that 
verbal scholarship is at best but a means to an end ; they have 
wasted their energies in ‘textual emendation,’ a pursuit which— 
except the pursuer be a Bentley or a Porson—has just about as 
much practical value as the manufacture of flowers in wax. 
There are signs of a reaction, and we have reason to hope that 
the forces of scholarship will presently be—not wholly wasted on 
the laborious investigation of linguistic eccentricities but—con- 
centrated on the illustration of the Classics as human docu- 
ments. We may regard Dr. Leat’s Companion to the Iliadas an 
harbinger of the change. The book, indeed, is a veritable 
portent: being a commentary on Homer without a word of 
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Greek. It is designed, in the first place, for those who are read- 
ing a translation ; but there could be no more useful and stimu- 
lating companion to any one content to regard the original 
as a monument of literature, and not as a collection of 
grammatical examples and the trivialities of syntax. ‘It aims, 
as Dr. Leaf says (and we may add that it succeeds in its pur- 
pose), ‘at bringing to the exact place where it is needed the 
information required for the understanding of the original.’ 
Miss Clerke’s essays serve a similar purpose. She has chosen 
some of the less familiar aspects of Homeric life and civilisa- 
tion, as ‘The Dog in Homer,’ ‘ Homeric Zoology,’ ‘ Homer’s 
Magic Herbs’; she has collected from Homer all the 
material for each several chapter, illustrating it by quotations 
from the best translations; and, with much to say that is 
obvious and commonplace, she displays a great deal of curious 
learning. The worst fault we have to find with her book is 
that she cannot deny herself the use of a barbarous scientific 
vocabulary, in combination with a clumsy and involved style 
which itself is singularly inappropriate to her subject. But both 
books illustrate what may be called the two branches of the 
Homeric question : the value of Homer as an historian, and 
the literary problem of the authorship of the //zad and the 
Odyssey. 

Our debt to archzology is of the greatest. The excava- 
tions of Schiemann and others have added a great deal to our 
knowledge of the prehistoric period. The spade, in fact, has 
enabled us to verify our traditions, and largely reconstruct the 
picture of ancient civilisation. It is not too much to say that, 
thanks to archeology, we can re-write the first chapters of Greek 
history. And, first ofall, its discoveriesafford a triumphant justifi- 
cation of Homer. It would be absurd to regard every detail in 
his romance as realistic: it would argue a terrible lack of the 
appreciative faculty to hold that he never gave the reins to his 
imagination. But in the main we may conclude that the 
Homeric picture is real and not ideal: that Homer described 
an actual state of society and most probably an actual expedis 
tion. From the pages of the poet and the trenches of the ex- 
cavator you can reconstruct the Achaean civilisation. Homeric 
Greece has been regarded asa piece of the mythical and golden 
age, because there was so violent a break in the continuity of 
Greek history: because the Dorian invasion destroyed the 
Achaean power and buried the Achaean culture ages deep: a 
culture in many ways still more ‘advanced’ than that 
which was developed in Athens after centuries. Both //iad 
and Odyssey,as Dr. Leaf remarks, have nothing in common 
with the ‘folk song’: they are court poems, completely in- 
different to the commonalty. They paint the Greek age of 
chivalry, in which the princes each with his palace and his 
citadel, lived a life of ease and luxury; prepared on occasion 
to take part in some piece of knight-errantry ; finding indeed 
their counterpart in the companions of the Round Table. The 
Trojan war is just such an adventure as might have fallen to 
Arthur's knights ; and we have no reason to doubt that some 
such quest there was. If we may trust the conclusions of 
the archzologists the //éad was written about one hundred and 
fifty years after the climax of Achaean civilisation, which 
was — presumably—the date of the war: and of course 
the poet steeped his material in the dyes of romance, 
Nothing impresses the imagination so much perhaps, as 
the conclusion established that the Achaeans were an old 
nation, not a young one; that, as represented by Homer, 
they were a nation in decay. Dr. Leaf points out how 
far in advance of the Athenians theinselves the Achaeans were 
in some respects—as in their treatment of women, their con- 
ception of religion (faith is on its decline) ; and he most happily 
characterises the growth of Athenian culture as ‘a fresh start 
from a lower level.’ 

Miss Clerke’s studies throw a curious side-light on many 
points of Homeric life: The chapter on astronomy is the 
least interesting in her book: for Homer knew little astro- 
nomy, and it is merely frivolous to quote Professor Stockwell’s 
theory that ‘ Ajax’s prayer to Zeus might have been uttered in 
a total eclipse of the sun, the lunar shadow having passed 
centrally over the Hellespont at 2 hrs. 21 min. P.M. on August 
28, 1184 B.c.’ But her discussion of Homeric zoology is inter- 
esting enough. She remarks that the horse is the character- 
istic animal of the J/ad, the dog of the Odyssey: she notes 
that ‘the only heroes of the first rank who fight on foot’ are 
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Odysseus and Ajax—islanders both; and ‘she draws atten. 
tion to that most curious coincidence—that ‘all allusions to 
fatted swine in the //fad are in immediate Connection with 
Achilles.’ From her dissertation on Homeric Victuals, yoy 
learn that the heroes usually took three meals a day, one of 
which was a light breakfast; also that they fed at Separate 
small tables. The Suitors (who rejoiced in good living, and 
killed a full grown porker every day) partook on occasion of 
black puddings ; but the only dietetic vegetable in Homer 
is the onion. Of Homer's magic herbs Miss Clerke concludes 
that moly was a sort of garlic ; while nepenthe, which 
have identified with coffee, was probably opium. 

As the /iiad and Odyssey depict a decadent civilisy. 
tion, they are themselves the products of a ripe literature. 
‘The language of the Epic,’ says Dr. Leaf, ‘ was fixed by con. 
ventional rules and by the existence of a long period of poetic 
activity before the //7ad and Odyssey. The problem of author. 
ship is not yet decided. There is a strong balace of opiniop, 
resting on sound reasons, that the Odyssey is the later work 
and Miss Clerke applies many curious points of internal 
evidence to prove the fact of a different authorship. Mog 
scholars, also, are agreed that the Odyssey, as Mr. Platt says, 
though ‘ built up of various materials, in its final form is the work 
of one mind’ ; but there is nota like agreement about the Jia 
Dr. Leaf arguing from ‘the episodical character’ of the poem, 
splits it up into three s/va/a ; the pyres; the second s/ratum deal. 
ing with the prowess of individual heroes ; and the third co. 
posed of great individual poems, written for their own sake and 
independent of the argument in chief. This theory is argued 
with the utmost ingenuity, and in our own opinion th main 
contention of a divided authorship is probably correct : at the 
same time it cannot be said to be demonstrably true, andi 
would be out of place to discuss it here. One point in Dr, 
Leafs contention has, however, an intense interest for the 
student of literature. He sees in some parts of the third 
stratum ‘an approach to the romanti 
course in the Greek manner’; herein he traces ‘the first step 
towards the development of lyric and elegiac poetry from epi 
and he suggests that ‘ the latest parts of the ///ad may coincide 


some 


style—romantic of 


in tone with the earliest growth of the great lyric school which 
blossomed into Sappho.’ 

Mr. Platt’s text of the Odyssey, may be added to Dr. Leafs 
and Miss Clerke’s commentaries as a valuable contribution 
to Homeric study. Unencumbered by needless grammatical 
notes, you have a text based ‘on the principle of going back as 
far as is reasonably possible to the original language of Homer’ 
and in pursuance of this theory the digamma is restored. The 
book has, therefore, a textual value of its own ; it has a special 
use for scholars, as Bentley's emendations are inserted for 
the first time ; and lastly it is excellently printed in beautiful 
type. Its title, ‘The Cambridge Homer,’ gives you leave to 
hope that the Cambridge Press may foliow it up with other 
classics. 


VERSE AND POETRY 


All that is not prose is verse, no doubt ; but of a surety very 
little that is verse is poetry. For poetry—Beauty in Words, 
that is : ‘the best words in the only order,’ as Coleridge ought 
to have said—is the privilege of very few writers and the delight 
of not too many readers. Poe spoke like the master of poetly 
he was when he insisted that the one essential is Verbal 
Beauty ; and the World hath ever disdained and dis« ountenanced 
this immortal precept by indulging its gross and foolish mind 
in a resolute preference for ideas. This being the case, it 15 
like enough that the Sight in Song (London : Elkin Matthews 
of Michael Field will win the applause of a large and symp* 
thetic circle of readers ; for in ideas (so-called) it abounds, 
while of poetry it has no single touch. The page, indee¢, 
appears like poetry if you consider it from afar; for the several 
numbers are broken up into verses and stanzas, just as poet) 
might be and very often is. But the illusion is dispersed the 
moment you come to read, for the ‘simple, sensuous, passionatt 
quality which is held to be inherent in and essential to poet) 
is wholly absent, and there is nought to compensate thereio! 
but a barren lot of rhymes and reasons—rhymes it no doubt 
amused the author to string together ; reasons which his 
readers will no doubt rejoice in essaying to comprehen¢. 
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For the rest, the work is not less anti-asthetic than the 
connection is anti-poetic and the effect remote from poetry. 
The author’s ‘aim,’ indeed, is ‘to translate into verse what 
the lines and colours of certain chosen pictures sing in 
themselves :’ in other words, ‘to express not so much what 
these pictures are to the poet’ (Michael } ield), ‘but rather 
what poetry they objectively incarnate.’ The English is bar- 
barous, the meaning anything but clear ; and the understanding 
is little aided by the remark that ‘the effect to see things from 
their own centre, by suppressing the habitual centralisation of 
the visible in ourselves is a proof by which we eliminate our 
idiosyncrasies, and obtain an impression clearer, less passive, 
more intimate. But the drift of it appears to be that Michael 
Field has so far succeeded in eliminating his idiosyncrasy 
that he does but hold the pen for Watteau, Leonardo, Botti- 
celli, Correggio, Antonelli, and others, at whose dictation he 
sets down a number of things which they themselves, being 
ignorant in the art of making sentences, were compelled to say 
in paint, and to say so badly that, not till Michael Field arose, 
did anybody so much as suspect the things were there. Sooth 
to say the world has lost little or nothing by its ignorance of 
centuries, nor is it appreciably the richer in this present access 
of knowledge. Here, for example, is part of a message from 
Antoine Watteau :— 


He dances on a toe 
As light as Mercury's: 
Sweet herald give thy message! No, 
He dances on, the world is his, 
The sunshine and his wingy hat ; 
His eyes are round 
Beneath the brim. 
To merely dance where he is found 
Is fate to him, 
And he was born for that. 


There is another stanza, but one is enough. Watteau, it ap- 
pears, is not the rare artist, the admirable craftsman, the rich 
and sumptuous colourist, the painter of elegance and grace and 
charm we know ; he is merely a person with something to say» 
which something can be fittingly and adequately represented 
in a sequence of mean and trivial lyrics and flat vowels, and 
chorus trivial amusements, arranged to fit the needs of a metrical 
scheme of ‘longs and very shorts,’ which is utterly beggared 
of music, but does not exclude the use of the ‘ split infinitive’! 
Was it really worth the while of Michael Field (or anybody 
else) to be at the pains of demonstrating his idiosyncrasy, 
and suppressing the visible centralisation of the visible in 
himself, to get at the heart of a thing which objectively incar- 
nates in no better ‘poetry’ than ‘hat? Then Benozzo Gozzoli 
records (we cull at random) how ‘ Maidens with white, curving 
napes And curled hair backward leap, and ‘A white-clad 
peasant treads, Firmly crimson circles smashing Into must 
with his feet’s dashing,’ till, last of all, 


Wine that kindles and entrances, 
Thus is made by one who dances. 


Would you have more? There is plenty more—for the book is 
some hundred and twenty pages long. And to all those that 
would learn (1) how not to look at pictures and (2) how not to 
write verse it is hereby commended with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Yeats’s little sheaf of verse, Zhe Countess Kathleen 
London : Unwin), is composed of very different stuff from the 
wooden rhapsodies of Michael Field. Mr. Yeats has fancy, 
and melody, intensity of vision, felicity and charm of phrase ; and 
though he not seldom fails to write poetry—fails, that is, to 
convince you that here, indeed, are the best words in the in- 
evitable order—it is seldom indeed that he does not succeed 
convincing you that he is—or ought to be—a poet. One 
likes him least in his drama—-for all the old-world freshness of 
its fancies, its strange suggestions of romance as from the horns 
ofelf-land, the sense it leaves with you of things remote and 
startling—things of another, older, frailer world. For his drama 
s written in unrhymed, heroic verse, and Mr. Yeats is very far 
indeed from being a master of that most difficult of metres. 
But such exquisite lyrics as the ‘ Fairy Song’ (p. 119) and the 
Lake Isle of Innisfail’ (p. 121), with their artfully artless music, 
their fulness and intensity of effect, their admirable simplicity 
of form ; such direct and moving ballad-work as ‘ Father 
Gilligan ’ (p. 108) ; such strange and haunting stuff as ‘The 
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Man who Dreamed of Fairyland’ (p. 123), and ‘The White 
Birds’ (p. 106)—witb these, as we think, it were hard to be dis- 
content, for each in its way is poetry, and each in its way is 
made to be read and remembered with delight. 


CALLED AMERICA 


History of the New World called America. By EDWARD JOHN 
PAYNE, Fellow of University College. Vol. i. Oxford ; 
Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Payne appears to be grievously conscious of the difficulty 
of writing a ‘ History of the New World called America.’ It is 
not so much the magnitude of that history which impresses him 
as some distinctive and peculiar (but indefinite) quality. He 
has not succeeded in explaining what this thusness is ; but he 
does contrive to make you aware of the deep impression it has 
produced on his own mind. Further, it has filled him with a 
sense of the dignity of his task, which not only causes him to 
condescend to every previous historian, but almost nerves him 
to call Gibbon little brother. 

As this may seem a very absurd attitude for any gentleman 
to take, it is only fair to let Mr. Payne speak for himself. Here, 
then, are certain sentences from his very solemn introit : ‘In 
the case of Europe’ (says he) ‘ the narrow territorial delimita- 
tion and mutual jealousy of the powers which share it, the 
constant strain of their forces, whether in diplomacy or in war, 
and the weight of centuries pressing on the structure of society, 
lend to the speculations of the observer a certain degree of 
probability. In the case of America, the speculations of the 
keenest observers have been repeatedly falsified. The reason 
is obvious. Though the world has plainly before it the inci- 
dents of America, so huge a social, and political creation de- 
velops by slower stages, and its development attracts observa- 
tion by slower degrees, than anything to which we have 
hitherto been accustomed.’ (Here Mr. Payne makes the 
inevitable reference to Berkeley’s verse ‘Westward the course 
of Empire,’ etc., and then goes on.) ‘After the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half, this approximate estimation of America’s place 
in history remains alike unshaken and unverified. The fact 
may illustrate the difficulty which besets him who seeks to 
elevate American historiography above the stage of chronicle 
writing. While the slow march of change in so hugeand multi- 
form a body eludes observation, the mere contemplation of its 
size and multiformity bewilders.’ We are not sure that we 
follow. Mr. Payne appears to begin by giving excellent reasons 
why Europe should be (as it is) more ‘ multiform’ and difficult 
to understand than America, ,and to end by asserting with- 
out giving any reasons, that America is more multiform and 
more mysterious than Europe. It is clear enough, however, 
that he holds the Philistine American faith : according to which 
a man standing in the middle of ten thousand square miles of 
dead level is intrinsically bigger than a man standing in the 
middle of one hundred square miles of mountain. If ever this 
creed required disproving to any body incapable of grovelling 
before commonplace bigness it has been disproved by the 
history of America. We should not be surprised to find Mr. 
Payne agreeing with a delightful American who said of certain 
Backwoodsmen : that they had added tothe Union ‘An Empire 
greater than the Empire of Pericles.’ As matter of fact, these 
heroes had settled Kentucky. Now to the reactionary mind 
one Pericles and his little Athens outweigh a continent of 
Kentuckies. 

The American is not of that opinion, but holds that big 
countries demand big books. Mr. Payne is with him to the 
hilt. This first volume of his is larger than Mr. Prescott’s 
Conquest of Peru, and he is but in the middle of his introduc 
tion. The greater part of it is taken up with an elaborate 
and still-running account of the so-called native civilisations of 
America. Before getting at these, Mr. Payne feels it necessary 
to develop a theory as to the effect of ‘the substitution of an 
artificial for a natural basis of subsistence,’ and is constrained 
to ‘trace civilisation to its beginnings’ in order to explain ‘the 
appearance in the intertropical mountain districts adjoining the 
Pacitic coast of a degree of advancement higher than was met 
with elsewhere in the New World.’ Obviously there must 
here be speculation enough to allow of endless disquisition and 


supposition. But when all is done we neither understand. 
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what Mr. Payne is driving at, nor are we convinced of the 
novelty of the theory he propounds. It is surely a very 
old observation that a people only begins to be civilised 
when it has passsed beyond the hunter stage. Then Mr. 
Payne seems to us to make a very arbitrary use of the words 
‘natural’ and ‘artificial.’ A savage who trains dogs, uses nets, 
digs pits, makes blow-pipes, or bows and arrows, organises his 
subsistence on an artificial basis. Indeed, we doubt if any set 
of people not waiting under a tree mouths open for the fruit to 
fall into them can be said to have a natural basis of subsistence. 
The qualities of ingenuity, foresight, and so forth, are needed 
by the hunter. A Fuegian once justified his tribe for eating 
their old women and not their hunting dogs, on the plea that 
‘ Dog catch otter, old woman no’; well, he was a person with 
discourse of reason, looking before and after. He would have 
argued no better if he had planted maize. He had the rudi- 
ments at least of all the qualities of civilised man. Of course 
he was not so well off; but Mr. Payne does not want you to 
believe that his discovery amounts to the old truism alone 
that a people cannot advance which has not the material means 
of advancement. Again, he has a way of blowing hot and cold 
which is singularly confusing to the willing disciple. Here is 
an example :—‘ Why simple arboriculture contributes nothing 
directly to advancement is obvious. It is a mere extension of 
the savage’s basis of life, and produces no new conditions what- 
ever. It may enable a larger population to subsist on a given 
area; but it can have no further effect, except so far as it may 
familiarise man with the idea of subsistence, and lead him, as in 
general it appears ultimately to do, to cultivate roots or cereals.’ 
But if arboriculture generally leads men to the cultivation of 
cereals, which cultivation on Mr. Payne’s theory is the ‘means of 
advancement, it does contribute directly to advancement—which 
is precisely what he has just asserted it does not do. With 
just such speculation and such contradictions Mr. Payne has 
managed to make his introduction overflow his first stout 
volume. Thus the gods of the Mexican have helped him 
materially to fill a couple of hundred pages with disquisition. 
As he is resolute—not only to repeat what is known but—to 
discuss whatever has been guessed, he has a very fine and 
large opportunity for much writing. To those whose taste 
lies in the way of folklore, comparative mythology, and pre- 
historic suppositions, all this writing is attractive. But what 
is the scale whereon Mr. Payne will do the real history of 
America when at kast—(or if ever)—he comes to it? The con- 
flicts of the Europeans on the Continent, and the nationalisa- 
tion in America of European or Asiatic plants and animals, will 
be told in a mighty bulk if they are to be discussed on the 
same proportion with maize and with the eminently obscure 
religious ideas of the Aztecs. 

Thus far such history as there is is dismissed with brevity 
and in a manner which to us, whose notions are perhaps old- 
fashioned, seems singularly inadequate. As yet Mr. Payne has 
only told of the discovery of America, and that he does ina way 
not inconsistent with avery profcund ignorance. At least, his 
want of precision in his narrative of events, as compared to the 
copiousness of his comments on the pros and cons of Tezcutli- 
poca, or of his guesses concerning what your savage might, 
could, would, or should have done with cereals, is rather sus- 
picious. He bas a trick of reference absolutely slovenly. ‘The 
King of Castile,’ he writes, ‘died without heir male; the King 
of Portugal and the Crown Prince of Aragon, each determined 
to secure predominance in the Peninsula by a Castilian m irriage, 
fought for the prize, and the latter won by the battle of Toro in 
1476.’ A reader who did not know his Spanish history would 
certainly imagine from this that Ferdinand of Aragon married 
Isabel after the death of her brother Henry the Impotent—and 
not (as was the case) before it. The Battle of Toro was fought 
by the King of Portugal to assert the rights of his niece Juana 
whom Henry had recognised as his daughter, but whom all 
other men believed to be the child of his Portuguese Queen 
by acertain courtier. When Mr. Payne says that ‘The often- 
repeated story of the difficulties encountered by Columbus in 
procuring the acceptance of his project in Spain is wholly with- 
out foundation’—he makes an assertion which should be attested 
by more and better evidence than he condescends to produce 
for it ; in fact himself has to record that it took Columbus seven 
years to get his squadron, and that he only got it in the last 
moment. through the intervention of Isabella, the Queen. He 








[September 3, 1899 
does not record that Isabella acted independently of her husband 
and as Queen of Castile. There are strange omissions in i. 
story of the voyages. A brief reference in another part of i 
book is all that we hear of the great storm on the adventurers 
return ; nothing is said of the conflict with the Portuguese : 
Madeira, nothing of the interviews with the King at hy 
the second and third voyages are dismissed in general terms. 
of the shipwreck and the long stay in Jamacia there js never a 
word. Then, in his judgment of Columbus, Mr. Payne blows 
hot and cold as in the passage about arboriculture. Qn on 
page you are told that his discoveries, ‘when traced out upon 
that enormous continent which the process of exploration 
gradually revealed, are comparatively limited in extent :’ " 
another, with great truth, that except the discovery of Brayij . 
Pedro Alvarez de Cabral—a mere accident—all the discover, 
was the work of Columbus, or of men he had trained. an 
whom he had showed the way. Sometimes Mr, Payne js },, 
and cold in one sentence. Thus: ‘Columbus clung to his 
early belief (viz.. that he had reached Asia) with a pertinag) 
which would be astonishing if we did not know that a stubbor, 
ness which did no crcdit to his judgment and self-control ys: 
the very secret of his successes and his failures.’ But how can 
a stubbornness which is the cause of success do no credit to, 
man’s judgment or his self-control? As for belief that ha het 
reached Asia, it was consistent with the evidence before }; 
Neither Columbus nor another could know that there was » 
continent of America till Vasco Nunez de Balboa é 
Magellan had reached and had crossed the Pacific, which they 


) 


y 


would probably never have done but for Columbus. Ag ». 
gards Vespucci, again, Mr. Payne appears to be unable , 
make up his mind whether he were a common rogve or po: 
He takes it for granted that the first voyage was to the cos 
of Paria, though there is certainly a good case for the conten. 
tion that it was to the coast of Florida. A man who got }is 


knowledge from an encyclopedia and had some dexterity 


in avoiding definite (and compromising) statements, m cht 
write as good an account of the discovery of America as \; 
] 


Payne’s. We would not be understood to assert that Ais 


knowledge was picked up from encylopdias. That would be 
an impertinence, especially as Mr. Payne is manifestly, like 
Joshua Barnes, ‘one of singular industry and a most diffuse 
reading.’ Unfortunately, his industry and his reading ar 
greatly wasted on such fields as pre-historic time and the past 
religious beliefs of barbarians, in which the proportion of ev:- 
dence to guesswork is that of Falstaffs bread to Falstai’s 
sack. The result is that he is overloading his history with an 
absurdly disproportionate account of the primitive ‘ civilisation 
which the Europeans destroyed. It is as if an historian 
England were to start with a volume of five hundred pages 
setting forth an abstract, very bricf and vague, of Cwsai’s in- 
vasion, with endless rhapsodies of speculation as to the religion 
of the Druids and the probable influence of barley on the s 
organisation of the Antient Britons. This may be vastly pt: 
ferable to the chronicle-writing at which Mr. Payne is please 
to sniff—but he will earn our unaffected thanks by telling te 
reason why. 


‘OCEAN GREYHOUNDS’ 


The Atlantic Ferry: its Ships, Men, and Wi rhing. by 
ARTHUR J. MAGINNIS, M.I.N.A. London: Whittaker. 
Particular points in the history of the Atlantic fleet hae 
been recently discussed in these pages: concerning whic 
Mr. Maginnis proves fairly trustworthy. A_ striking de 
racteristic has been and is the keenness of the competition 
practically here are the records of a fifty years’ 1ace. The 
superficial have condemned racing as they condemn (\@) 
thing savouring of the Old Adam. The Atlantic race Is = 
says one—because it is dangerous. Now, the facts point just 
other way ; for just as the engineer has advanced in the matter 
of speed, the naval architect has done so well in const 
tion that the Atlantic racers are regarded by experts ® sald 
safest passenger ships afloat. Brunel was among the first © 
point out that the design of a practically unsinkable ship '5 4 
soluble problem; and he carried his precepts into practice 7 
the Great Eastern, which was saved by her double bottom and 
her transverse bulkhead system, when she tore 
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hole in her outer skin. In the Atlantic steamers the last stride 
cafety-wards followed the introduction of the twin-screws, of 
which the first pair was furnished to the Notting Hril (81) : for, 
given twin screws, main longitudinal bulkheads become practi- 
cally possible, Now, twin screws were originally devised as a 
defence against totaldisablement ; yet when the starboard engine 
of the City of Parts ran away off the Irish coast in ’90, so great 
was the smash of everything (including the mid-bulkhead) that 
both engine-rooms rapidly filled ; but the transverse bulkheads 
kept the ship afloat. Are we then to conclude that the twin- 
screw principle is a failure ? Rather let it be realised that the un- 
expected always happens, and that in guarding ayainst accident 
two lines of defence are better than one. [Irom that point of 
view the Atlantic is safer than the Clyde or the Thames. Fre- 
quently the souls at stake on a river steamer outnumber the 
total on a large liner : yet in the design of the deep-sea boat 
engineering resources as they are have been nearly exhausted 
in the effort to extenuate the effect of a collision, whereas in 
the river boat there is nothing to show that is not merely 
childish. Ina purely sordid regard there is economy in ensuring 
the safety of a liner worth, say, £400,000 (or more, since the 
new Cunarders will cost over £600,000 apiece). The black 
memory of the ?zacess Alice still survives on the Thames: as 
witness is the existence of the safe and splendid Ao/-7-Noor. 
Woe betide the owners of river steamboats if they wait for legis- 
lation born of a series of disasters. Rather let them reflect that 
the forward policy will pay : as witnesses the popularity of the 
Arizona after her tourney with the iceberg. 

Mr. Maginnis’s plan is to follow for the most part the histories 
of the several companies : whereas much of the interest of the 
fifty-years’ development lies in the continuous interaction of 
competition, and the strictly parallel method were necessary to 
do this justice. We shall not take our author’s way ; and should 
he have to prepare another edition, he is hereby counselled 
to cut out some descriptive matter (which is weak as to 
its facts) and to add a section on the political method dealing 
with (say) the last twenty years : which would take him back to 
the introduction of the compound engine. By that time the 
Atlantic fleet was so absolute a necessary of life, and so fierce was 
the struggle for supremacy, that owners were afraid to face 
the risks of novelty. ‘The first compound among the liners 
belonged to the National Company: originally the Louzstana, 
she was re-christened the //o//and, and was converted from 
simple to compound in 69. ‘In that year the record was cut by 
the Inman liners, the first Cr/y of Par?s and the City of Prusse/s ; 
so (in'70) the Cunard people placed their first compound, the 
Parthia, on the run ; but so uncertain were owners and even 
engineers that the next two Cunarders had simple vertical 
engines. Then came (’71), the new White Star Company’s first 
boat, the Oceanic, built by Harland and Wolff, with compounds 
by Maudslay of London. ’Twas the first of the long, narrow, 
flat-bottomed boats, with the best passenger accommodation 
right amidships, and all the heresies we know ; the engines, too, 
were novel—vertical compound double tandem; and _ the 
excitement was great indeed. Before the event the prophets 
were hard at work : the nickname, ‘ Belfast bottom,’ was coined 
in derision; she could have no speed—she would stick like 
a needle ; she would break her back ; she would ship it green ; 
and the rest. But when, in the March of ’71, it was announced 
that in the teeth of the worst weather the Oceanic had 
arrived at New York on her maiden voyage with a splendid 
record, it was seen that the Cunard and Inman Companies 
were face to face with a rival of their own kidney. This 
much, too, was certain :—the Oceanic could show a clean pair 
of heels (for mere records, be it observed, belong to July 
and August). The White Star people were quick to fol- 
low up this striking beginning as it deserved: but in °73 
the loss of the A//antic, near Halifax (when 585 souls per- 
ished), cast a shade over their popularity. It was not dissi- 
pited till the world was again set talking by the appearance 
74 and °75) of the Britannic and Germanic, both of which 
broke holes in the 7\ days’ passage. The Cunard Company 
did not alter its racing position by the acquisition ('74) of the 
ine compound-engined steamers the /ofhnia and Scythia; 
but in 75 the Inman Company compelled the White Star to 
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share the flag of victory with the C7ty of Berlin, which, though 
an advance on the size and horse-power of the Britannic and 
her sister, was at most but a trifle faster. In ’79 appeared the 
afore-mentioned Guion liner Arizona (built and engined by 
John Elder & Co.), and by the end of ’80 she was admitted to 
have narrowly established her claim to the first place in point 
of speed. Then the Guion Company and the Elders produced 
the A/aska, which in ’82 reduced the passage to less than seven 
days, and earned the pet name of ‘ The Atlantic Greyhound.’ 
In ’83, still holding the record, the Guion line in the following 
year was recruited from the same yard bya yet swifter and 
larger boat—the famous but ‘unfortunate Oregon. But the 
tremendous pace had strained the Company, and in’84 the 
Oregon’s bold black funnels were painted red—she became a 
Cunarder. 

Then was the turn of the National Company — hitherto 
content to be slow and sure: for in ’84 Messrs. J. & G. Thom- 
son launched the America (three crank compound), and shortly 
after taking her place she beat the homeward record with a 
passage a little over 6} days long. But the National people re- 
verted to their old ways; and in ’86 the America became the 
property of the Italian Government. Meanwhile the Inman Co., 
bent on keeping the position won bythe City of Berlin, made a 
bold but luckless departure in ordering the then (’81) gigantic 
boat the Czty of Rome, which, rejected on her trial, was re- 
engined, and ultimately hoisted the flag of the Anchor Company, 
which she has covered with glory. Having tasted blood with the 
Oregon, the Cunard men were fairly roused, and the Elders built 
and engined the Umdériaand the Etruria (°84, 85) still favourites 
with the travelling public. When the time came for the Cunard 
Company again to yield a new order was established : the triple 
expansion engine had come to oust the compound, even as the 
compound had ousted its predecessor. The Inman Company 
stepped to the front at once with the C7/y ef New York and the 
second City of Paris (’88, 89): the passage, in fact, became less 
than six days. These magnificent steamers were built by the 
Thomsons, of Clydebank : they have ordinarily a displacement 
of 17,000 tons ; measure 560 by 63.3 feet beam ; have two inde- 
pendent triple engines, each indicating over 9,000 horse-power ; 
and their average speed over a day’s run may be anything be- 
tween 20 and 21.6 knots. Now, the White Star must needs 
trump this tremendous card. Harland and Wolff were asked 
to do their very utmost: and they did. The Majestic (built 
89) has done the run out at an average speed over 20 knots :—is 
it not written thatthe Zez/onic (sister to the J/azestic), in August 
of last year scored 5d. 16h, 31min. against the 5d. 19h. 18min. of 
the Crty of Paris? How, in last July, the City of Paris was 
first with 5d. 15h. 58min., and how the City of New York has 
just gained the homeward record with 5d. 19h. 57min? Thus 
at the time of writing. For the end, it is not, nor will ever be, 
till mayhap the British Empire be dismembered, and no pith 
left in the spines of British men. 

The amazing quality of the Atlantic fleet was recognised by 
the best of late First Lords ; and now the British Government 
can at any moment requisition its very pick as scouts, gun- 
boats, transports, or what not. Other facts there are: the 
Cunard Company is determined to win again; and one of two 
boats, the Campfania and Lucania, now building by the Fairfield 
Co., is almost ready for launching. Had the defeat of the 
Teutonic come earlier their proportions, which turn towards 
the White Star model, had perhaps been different. We could 
have wished the engines differently arranged: but the day of 
trialisat hand. Meanwhile, the order has gone forth that their 
expected performances shall be belittled--the reason whereof 
is plain. Also, it is rumoured that the White Star people are 
negotiating an order for two steamers 2oft. longer than the 
Great Eastern, and ioft. less in beam, the speed whereof is 
quoted with bated breath. Whence it is clear that the end of 
this century is like to see Atlantic racers, driven by pairs of 
quadruple engines indicating some 30,000 to 40,000 horse- 
power, crossing in five days. 


OLD AND NEW 


Professor Briicke’s Human Figure (London: Grevel) is 
a sane and lucid text-book of artistic anatomy. <A _ con- 
noisseur, as well as a distinguished anatomist, Professor 
Briicke approaches his subject in no narrow spirit of pedantry, 
but acknowledges freely and fully the claims of beauty. In 
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one point we are inclined to quarrel with him: he has adopted 
a fixed and unalterable standard of criticism. He is by no 
means of the Impressionist School, and would carry his distaste 
of what he calls ‘sensuous beauty’ too far. He has adopted, as 
he says, ‘a purely artistic standpoint.’ For him beauty depends 
‘not on the subjective sense of pleasure at the sight of any 
given object, but on a much more definite factor, viz., a general 
conformity to the demands of ideal art.’ There speaks the 
dogmatism of German scholarship. Divergence from an ideal 
has a beauty of its own, no less than a rigid conformity and all 
the rules in the world are formulated in vain, when esthetic 
pleasure intervenes. But for the most part Professor Bricke 
is keenly conscious of the purpose of art and is not too blind 
an adherent of his own theory. The elements of beauty he 
conceives to be the proportions of the skeleton, the development 
of the muscles, the distribution of fat and the quality of skin. 
It is interesting to note that muscles should not insist over much, 
and that in a woman especially they should be covered ‘by a 
moderate layer of fat... The book is equipped with an intelli- 
gent preface by Professor Anderson, who rightly enough com- 
bats the theory that the achievements of the Greeks in sculp- 
ture were due to their daily familiarity with the mode. The 
Japanese, he points out, have always had the same opportunity 
and yet have proved themselves conspicuously unable to draw 
the naked human form. But critics are never so delighted as 
when they can assign a triumph of art to any other cause than 
to the supremacy of genius. 

Air and Water (London : Methuen), by Professor Lewis, is 
written in plain language for those who are reading in connec- 
tion with University Extension work. It is quite popular on the 
old lines ; but the author says nothing of the latest discoveries. 
No account is given of the inherent blueness of even distilled 
water ; none of the effect of dust particles in increasing the 
brilliancy of lake-water. The author's description of the forma- 
tion of dew is antiquated; he should have shown that most of 
what is called dew is only the natural excretion of healthy 
plants, and that real dew rises for the most part from the ground. 
Clouds, too, are dependent on dust for their formation, and it is 
always raining in their neighbourhood. Themysterious phenome- 
non called a haze is not touched upon; nor is there any account 
of the clearing ot the air by lightning. Still, what is given is good. 
We have also received Schiller’'s Matd of Orleans (London : 
Scott), translated and edited by Major-General Maxwell, being 
the new number of ‘The Scott Library’; Round Aldeburgh 
(London: Lawrence), being the second part of ‘ Barrett’s Illus- 
trated Guides, at sixpence apiece; ‘A Message to Earth’ 
(London : Lamley), a publication of ‘The Esoteric Christian 
Union’; a new edition of Green Pastures and Piccadilly 
(London: Sampson Low), being the latest instalment of the 
admirable re-issue of William Black’s novels ; a new edition 
of Club Cameos (London: Ward and Downey); and a new 
edition, being the second, of Looking Ahead (London: Henry). 
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[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 


BATAVIA. 
ROCKHAMPTON. 
TOWNSVILLE, 
MARYBOROUGH. 


KANGOON, 
MAURITIUS. 
BOMBAY. 
KURRACHEE, | 
BAGHDAD. | 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to ‘“sRLLATLY, HANKEY. SEwe_t & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STE ag ge among the L ARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 


High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 

every comfort. 
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___(F. GREEN & CO., and | rr 
Managers | \NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Lomo 
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to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREE 5 We 


NORTH-GERMAN LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 
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Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
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TO CHINA, : ‘a Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
¢ astest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross,and 65, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 








PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND AGEAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September “fon a 
46 days’ cruise, visiung CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
CATTARO, CORFU, NAUPLIA, PIR.£Us (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

Passengers can leave London as late as the 2oth Sept., and by travel- 
ling overland overtake the steamer at Venice. j 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO * is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine, 
Managers (¥GREEN & CO . 

- (ANDERSON ANDERSON ee CO. 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
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Decidedly clever. | ‘Every one who read the first collection will turn eagerly to its 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— companion, and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be 
‘Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and disappointed. .... . All the sketches are good, and show a know- 
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